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<<wiN more than one occasion we have 
A §6urged our young readers to lose 
no opportunity, during the long 
days, of seeing such works of 
nature and of art as are access- 
ible tothem. ‘We have said, and we say again, 
see all the finest buildings, and the grandest 
views, and the best pictures you can get at: 
by accustoming the eye to what is good, it will 
be gradually led to reject what is bad. When 
you have a leisure day get off to some of the 
old churches near you, or to one of our 
cathedrals, and fill your note-book and your 
sketch-book with records of what you see and 
what you think: such jaunts invigorate the 
body, give tone to the mind, and enlarge the 
store of materials on which it may afterwards 
work, Professionally, too, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should see what the best 
masters of our art have done, so that we may 
begin where they have left off. The dwarf on 
the giant’s shoulders sees farther than the 
giant. “In every ‘pursuit of art or science,” 
said the late Sir Martin Shee, in one of his 
addresses to the Academy,* “it is essential 
that we should, as early as possible, make our- 
selves acquainted with what has been done by 
those who have preceded us in the same career. 
If we neglect this, we invariably over-estimate 
our attainments ;—we forfeit all the advantages 
which result from the accumulated experience 
of ages, and fancy that we have made great 
progress in our journey before we have achieved 
even its first stage. 

“In the arts of imitation, particularly, the 
acquisition of this previous knowledge is of 
the utmost importance. In the darkness of 
ignorance, the first dawn of talent appears to 
be broad day; and the manufacturer of a wig 
block, who has never seen a higher effort of 
sculpture, will consider himself a skilful artist. 
When we have clearly ascertained, by the con- 
templation of celebrated works, all that the 
powers of genius have been competent to per- 
form, we see at once what is required of us— 
we see what is attainable in that which has 
been attained. We areno longer satisfied with 
the slow pace of individual progress, but pre- 
pare to move on with the great collective mass 
of talent, The mist of self-delusion is dis- 
pelled, and we measure ourselves by a standard 
that reduces us to our proper dimensions.” 

We had a few hours to spare the other day 
in Somersetshire, during the pause of a busi- 
hess, and a good-natured friend who knows 
We practise what we preach in this respect, and 
arealwaysanxioustosee, however slightly wemay 
be able to profit by what we see,—offered us the 
means ofrefreshing our recollections of Chepstow 
and Tintern. Shakspeare supplied us with an 
answer,—“ We greet thy love,—not with vain 
thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, and 
Will upon the instant put thee to it.” And so 
im half an hour we were off, zattlg. through 
Part of Gloucestershire to the- Aust passage, 
Where a boat took us across the Severn to the 





avoid the current, sufficient to make a bad 
sailor wish that the projected bridge here had 
been carried out. The most difficult part of 
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such a work would probably be to obtain a 
sufficient return, in a pecuniary sense, for the 
money expended. 

Chepstow, as most of our readers will recol- 
lect, is on the Wye, near where that river 
enters the Severn, and it is the close neighbour- 
hood of these two streams which renders the 
views around so singularly beautiful as they 
are. That from the Windcliff, for example 
(justly celebrated), is equal to any thing of its 
kind in or out of England,—a glorious com- 
bination of cliff and cleft, wood and water. 
There is a natural amphitheatre of hills here, 
tree-covered, and the Wye steals round the inner 
circumference; beyond is the Severn, and far 
away in the distance are the Cotswold hills,— 





‘** Dusk, yet clear ; 

Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen.”’ 

An extensive view is not without a sadden- 
ing effect on the mind,—a saddening which 
chastens. Southey has touched one source of 
this feeling where he says :— 

‘¢ When I have gazed 

From some high eminence on goodly vales, 

And cots, and villages, embowered below, 

The thought would rise that all to me was strange 

Amid the scene so fair, not one small spot 

Where my tired mind might rest and call it 

Home !”’ 

Tintern Abbey is about seven miles from 
Chepstow, also on the Wye, and, like the other 
Cistercian abbeys, is in a beautiful valley. As 
Byron says of Newstead,— 

*¢ It lies a little low, 
Because the monks preferr’d a hill behind, 
To shelter their devotion from the wind.” 

Like all the churches of Cistercian abbeys, 
Tintern is dedicated to St. Mary, and is in 
plan a Latin cross. The roof and low tower at 
the crossing have fallen, but the rest of the 
building remains in a fair state. The abbey 
was founded in 1131, but the style of the re- 
mains of the church is the Geometrical, or what 
used to be called Early Decorated, and they are 
to be ascribed, therefore, to the latter part of the 
13th century.* It is all of the same period and 
accordant ; the west window is very beautiful, 
and so, indeed, are all the details. It is dis- 
tressing to see so fine a building roofless and 
exposed :— 

‘¢ And questionless here, in these open courts 

Which now lie naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some men lie interr’d 

Who lov’d the church so well and gave so largely 

to’t 

They thought it would have canopied their bones 

Till Domesday. But all things have an end. 

Churches and cities that have diseases like to men 

Must have like death that we have.”’ 

The east window has disappeared ;—as we 
are in a quoting mood we might say with a 
poet mentioned just now,—that 
‘¢ A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 

Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 

Through which the deepened glories once could 

enter 

Streaming from off the sun like seraphs’ wings, 

Now yawns all desolate :’’— 
but if Mr. Sharpe be correct in the remarks made 
in his recent excellent paper on Furness Abbey, 
the glass was probably not painted. In many 
other respects, the asserted characteristics of 
Cistercian buildings are borne out by Tintern. 
There are no sculptured figures; and the 
chapter-house, the refectory, the hospitium, 
or guest-house, &c., all follow the usual ar- 
rangement, The apartment which we suppose 
to be the hospitium is 85 feet long and 28 feet 
broad, and has, like that at Furness, a central 








‘range of columns to carry the vaulting. The 


refectory, which is 84 feet long and 34 feet 
wide, has in the centre of the west side a 





* Mass was first celebrated in it in 1268, 
+ This window is about 4 feet high and,26 feet wide, 
} See page 422, ante ; 





vaulted and groined niche, as a reading plac 
about three feet above the floor of the apart- 
ment.* The buttery-hatch remains. In the 
north transept of the church, the flight of 
steps may be seen which communicated with 
the domestic portions of the establishment, 
and enabled the monks to visit the church 
without going into the air. 

The width of the nave of the church, inside 
the walls, with the two aisles, is 75 feet 2 
inches ; each aisle is exactly half the width of 
the central space. The whole length of the 
church, inside, is 228 feet, or three times the 
width. The transept has an aisle on the east 
side only (as at Furness, Fountains, and other 
places), which was formed into chapels. The 
width of the transept, including the aisle, is 53 
feet 10 inches, and the extent from north to 
south is 151 feet 2 inches, or again nearly three 
times the width. The church is peculiar 
in this, that there was a low stone wall con- 
necting the main columns of the nave and 
chancel, so as to cut off the aisles, The 
height of the nave to the vaulting was 66 feet, 
but there was a chamber above this: and the 
height of the west-front externally is nearly 
100 feet.t 

A portion of the original tile-paving remains 
in the south aisle of nave, and includes some 
very good patterns, most of which, how- 
ever, have been engraved. It is suffering from 
weather, and should have a penthouse cover« 
ing. There are two very interesting crosses, 
also, just outside the church, which are much in- 
jured through lying in a gangway. They are of 
the fourteenth century : one of them, inscribed, 
Jacet Henricvs de Lancavt qvandam abbas de 
voto, has a pastoral staff.[ There are several 
other monumental slabs scattered about,—fur- 
ther evidences of the wonderful variety with 
which the medieval sculptors expressed their 
one leading idea in such works,—the cross, 

Tintern Abbey, as well as Ragland Castle, 
Chepstow Castle, &c., belongs to the Duke of 
Beaufort,§ and it is gratifying to learn that his 
Grace manifests a laudable anxiety for the 
preservation of these interesting specimens of 
our ancestors’ architectural skill. 


Chepstow Castle has several points of in- 
terest; the earlier portions of it, including the 
lower story of what is called the chapel, are of 
the Norman period, but the insertions and ad- 
ditions of a later date over-ride these. There 
is an almery in the chapel; one of the chimney 
shafts deserves notice; and the battlements of 
the keep show carved figures, rising out of the 
merlons,|| as at Alnwick. The ruins occupy 
an extensive area, and are situated most pic- 
turesquely. 


Remembering that Rickman calls Chepstow 
Church “a very fine specimen of good Nor- 
man,” we expected more than we found there, 
And yet Rickman may have been right, for the 
church has been restored in most prosaic fashion, 
and now exhibits little to interest the student. It 
is a cross church of considerable size: the 
lower part of the tower, Norman in style, is 
open, and forms a porch to the west entrance. 
The interior of the church, with its flat draw- 
ing-room ceiling, and huge wooden quasi 
Norman pulpit, is very unsatisfactory. 
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But we intended gossipping, not bling, 
and so will here close a brief seoabe of a plea- 
sant trip. 








SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ELUCI- 
DATION OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE .DE- 
TAILS OF SANITARY ARCHITECTURE. 
THE sanitary movement is undoubtedly one 

of the most important social questions of the 
age; for some years it has taken up the atten- 
tion of our legislators and philanthropists; a 
large mass of evidence has been industriously 
collected, and there has been presented an 
amount of proof “ altogether irresistible,” of 
the necessity there is for some practical mea- 
sures to be introduced. And since it has been 
fully proved that the present state of matters 
cannot exist without incurring danger to our 
social condition, men eminent in their re- 
spective professions have begun to direct their 
attention to the carrying out of efficient 
remedies. Architects and engineers consider 
the question as closely connected with their 
professions, and look upon the field thus 
opened up to them as one of immense import- 
ance. The present state of society and the 
force of public opinion demand imperatively 
from them, “as absolute and. indispensable 
arrangements, all those combinations .com- 
mensurate with the claims of humanity,” and 
it is by their “ professional skill and experience 
that such measures can alone be effectively 
realized.” 

With very few exceptions, it has been the 
practice to run up” structures without the 
slightest regard to the real comfort of the 
inhabitants. Healthy structural arrangements 
are, however, fast becoming to be considered 
as of paramount importance; and as, in all 
likelihood, legislative enactments will soon be 
enforced for carrying them in every case into 
effect, it has become a matter of necessity 
with builders, &c., to have a clear under- 
standing as to the requisites for such improve- 
ments. 

With a view to assist practical men in con- 
sidering the improvements to be adopted in 
some of the various cases that may be presented 
to them, the following remarks have been.drawn 
up :— 

Before entering into the consideration of 
other matters, it may not be amiss to notice, 
very briefly, the importance of a good supply 
of light, with reference to the health of the in- 
habitants of houses, and the necessity there is 
for particular attention being paid to this 
point. Such remarks may be, by some, con- 
sidered as altogether unnecessary. Parties 
are rather apt to blame the window-tax, as 
being the cause of all sins of omission and 
commission on this head. That there is 
truth in this statement, a glance at many 
of the houses around us, both in town 
and country, will amply prove. But it is 
not always so. Else why should window 
arrangements be made in such a way as to 
exclude a large portion of the light, which 
would otherwise be available? We could 
point out several houses, otherwise well 
arranged, in a great degree spoiled, gloomy, 
and cheerless, even when the sun is up, by 
the clumsy and ill-devised arrangement and 
construction of the windows. ‘The slightest 
contrivance (of course, first prompted by a 
knowledge of the importance of a good supply 
of light) would easily have obviated this, and 
rendered the houses in every way faultless. 
We are now writing in a district not many 
dozen miles from a house the construction of 
which cost no less a sum than 32,000/.; and 

et, would it be believed that the entrance- 

all is so clumsily lighted that in broad day it 
is a matter of difficulty to distinguish its 
extent or the objects placed in it! And a hand- 
some corridor is completely spoiled from the 
want of effective light. In one large establish- 
ment the whole range of servants’ rooms was 
miserably lighted, by windows, mere pigeon- 
holes; and the sills so high from the floor 

that no one sitting could take advantage of a 

very delightful external prospect. But the 

same fault can be found with numerous 
houses—where the a sepa are com- 

etely spoiled from high, small windows. 

rtainly the architects and builders who can 
commit such blunders can have no very clear 
idea of the importance; in a sanitary point of 
view, of a good supply of light, as we cannet 





conceive of their sinning willingly against the 
light of reason.. 

The result of the investigations on the sub- 
ject of light has proved, that a close and inti- 
mate connexion exists between it and the per- 
formances of the higher functions of animal 
and vegetable existence. Plant a pea, for in- 
stance, in a dark cellar, what is the conse- 
quence? It takes root, and grows doubtless ; 
but the shoots it throws out, are they vigorous, 
and possessed of that healthy green colour, the 
effect of the existence of healthy juices? No! 
pale and sickly the plant droops, growing still, 
but never arriving at fructifying maturity. As 
with vegetable, so with animal life: in many of 
our large towns are dark cellars and rooms, 
lanes, and alleys, in which the glorious light 
of day never enters, and which are inhabited 
by wretched beings,—the grown up, pale and 
sickly,—the young, stunted and deformed. Du- 
pytren, a celebrated continental physician, 
mentions the case of a French lady whose dis- 
ease ‘baffled the skill of the most eminent 
medical men. This lady resided in a dark 
room, in which the sun never shone, in one of 
the narrow streets of Paris. After a careful 
examination Dupytren. was led to refer her 
complaint to the absence of. light, and recom- 
mended her removal to a more cheerful situa- 
tion: the change was attended with the. most 
beneficial results—all her complaints vanished. 
Returning to our illustration of the pea: in 
the cellar wall make an aperture admitting 
light; however distant the plant may be from 
this, it will instinctively draw near it, and on 
reaching it fresh green leaves will soon appear. 
And so in the case of hundreds of our fellow 
countrymen, who live almost without light ; 
supply them with it, and many of their dis- 
eases will disappear. Certain it is that defi- 
cient light is a powerfully predisposing cause 
of disease and sickness. . ; 

We have already shown that there is room 
for improvement in the placing and construction 
of windows of the houses of the better sort. 
It is, however, in connection with those of the 
labouring classes that improvements are most 
desiderable. In. such places the requisites (of 
windows) to be considered are—cheapness of 
original cost, and easy repair of the frames 
when broken. Cast-iron frames seem to pos- 
sess superior advantages over other materials ; 
but strong galvanised iron may also be used 
with advantage. It would be well if a certain 
size of square could be universally adopted for 
certain sizes of frame for the houses of the 
labouring classes. One very obvious advan- 
tage of such an arrangement would be, that 
the exact size of glass would be manufactured ; 
and being easily obtainable at a low rate, could 
be fastened in by the owner or occupier of the 
tenement, without the aid of a special work- 
man. At present, “ when glass is broken, re- 
course is had to the most unseemly substi- 
tutes; these may annoy the inmate at first, 
but he soon becomes habituated to them; one 
5 to prepares him for another, and in a 
short time the same slovenliness and disorder 
spread over the whole establishment.” In 
remodelling old tenements, we should recom- 
mend the owners to consider whether the 
plan of inserting cheap durable frames which 
could be kept up at small cost, would not be 
more economical than repairing the old cum- 
bersome and expensive ones we too often see 
in these times of improvement. It would’ be 
well for mechanics to turn their attention to 
the improvement of this department, to the 
bringing out of a plan at once cheap in origi- 
nal cost, and easily maintained in repair. The 
‘ute of the abominable wiidow-tax is, we be- 
lieve, sealed ; its abolition is now a mere ques- 
tion of time. 

Pure and sparkling to the eye, agreeable to 
the taste, nourishing to the body, water, 
whether it. murmurs in our country brooks 
and streamlets, flows in crystal streams in our 
inland rivers, gushes forth clear, cool, and 
bright from the hidden springs in rocky beds, 
or spreads itself out in liquid mirrors in the 
ponds and lakes of our inland solitudes, is 
one of the most precious gifts a beneficent 
God has given to man—a gift, the rare value 
of which cannot be over-estimated; and whether 
it be considered as a means of ‘sustaining life, 
or as conducive to habits of cleanliness, a 
pure and plentiful supply to the inhabitants of 
our dwelling-places is absolutely necessary. 


Considered as an aliment, water forms an im- 


portant constituent in the food of man; with. 
out it life languishes, and death arising from 
its want is one the sufferings and agonies of 
which are horrible in the extreme. The supply 
of water being in many of our towns notori- 
ously deficient, is the cause of many evils, both 
physical and moral; habits of uncleanliness 
amongst the poorer classes, both onal and 
domestic, are induced, which lead to reckless. 
ness, dissipation, and crime. It is a melan- 
choly and striking fact, that in those districts 
in which uncleanliness is most prevalent, 
solely from want of water, crime most abounds, 
and not only so, but disease in their filthy un- 
washed hovels is never absent. 

From the agitation on the subject we hope 
to see the day when water shall be as plenti- 
fully supplied to the habitations of. all classes 
throughout the kingdom as it is in the hills 
and chalk basins, valley streams, and moun- 
tain reservoirs, placed there for beneficent pur- 
poses, but to obtain which that labour de- 
manded of all men must be first expended, 
And for no nobler and more useful purpose 
can such labour be bestowed. The benefits 
resulting from copious supplies of water need 
not be here enumerated, they are sufficiently 
obvious to all; but in connection with an- 
other important branch of sanitary improve- 
ment, the great value of such must not be 
overlooked. We refer to the efficient working 
of our drains and sewers. However efficient 
these may be in point of position and con- 
struction, it is evident that without an easily. 
obtained supply of liquid, by which their con- 
tents can be ate they cannot fail but to 
be almost totally worthless. Water, no matter 
whether “ fair or foul,” is the only sure and 
economical vehicle by which the matter from 
the houses can be speedily carried off. On 
this subject more hereafter. 

The movements of all public bodies, legisla- 
tive or otherwise, are proverbially slow and 
tedious, so that it will likely be some time ere 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing every 
house, no matter how low in the scale of 
society its inhabitants may be, provided with 
unlimited supplies of pure and wholesome 
water. In the meantime all means should be 
taken, not only for the, economisation of the 
limited supplies which may be given to us, 
but also for taking advantage of that which 
Nature grants to all equally, whether rich or 
poor, “ the just as well as the unjust,” —“ rain- 
water.” It is a notorious fact, that while the 
inhabitants of large and populous towns are 
maintaining lustily that they are wofully stinted 
in their supply of water, they allow to run to 
waste gallons upon gallons of valuable soft 
rain-water, without a single effort to retain a 
drop, while the inhabitants of other towns, 
“wiser in their day and generation,” use all 
available means to catch and retain the de- 
scending showers. These are not designed to 
be regarded as useless, but are sent to fulfil 
important purposes—not less useful in the 
hard paved streets of our crowded towns, than 
in the plains and fields of our suburban dis- 
tricts. We have heard such woful waste jus- 
tified, on the ground that the rain was allowed 
to run into the drains to cleanse and flush 
them. But it certainly is obvious that the 
same effect can be much better obtained by 
first using the water for domestic purposes, 
and thereafter sending it down properly-con- 
structed openings, connected with efficient 
drains and sewers. os ‘ 

* In the majority of cases, where tanks, cis- 
terns, or barrels are used for the reception 0 

the rain water, they are left open on purpose, 
as it were, to receive the decomposing an 

carbonaceous matters which generally float in 
the atmosphere above large towns. If a sheet 
of white calico be placed in the open air 1n@ 
still day, in the midst of a densely populated 
manufacturing town, in a short space of time 
its whole surface will be found covered with 
sooty particles.’ Now this process is going 00 
daily, and any one looking into the cisterns 
in the back yards of the houses in Manches- 
ter, Stockport, &c., will see a pretty thick 
layer of soot reposing on the surface of the 
water. Not content, then, with the matters 
which the water has'taken up, in its passage, 
through a sooty atmosphere, or over @ t 
rool, the tanks or receptacles are left open, an 

‘no provision whatever is Hea for freeing the 
water by filtration from the particles thus 1m- 
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that in this age of boasted improvements such 
an absurd arrangement is allowed to be carried 
into practice, without a trial being made to 
improve it. Were the desideratum to obtain 
water impregnated with sooty particles, we 
could not use more efficient means. To place 
a cover on the tanks would, to a certain ex- 
tent, obviate the difficulty, but the surface of 
the tank for receiving water would then be 
lost. The next and most satisfactory method 
would be the adoption of some simple means 
of filtering. But the expense of this would be 
at once objected to: nevertheless, it would be 
easy to show that the original expense would 
be soon repaid. It would be a very amusing, 
if not altogether useful, task to calculate the 
waste of money occasioned by the filthy state 
of rain water, especially in the towns of Man- 
chester and Stockport alone. To purify in 
some measure the disgustingly filthy water 
obtained from the cisterns, especially after or 
during rainy weather, flour is sprinkled in it, 
which carries the contained impurities to the 
bottom. This is one item of loss; others 
might be mentioned. Rain water from the 
heavens is the purest we can obtain; it is 
then the wisest course to fit up receptacles, 
by which this may be collected and kept as 
pure and uncontaminated as possible for the 
many domestic purposes for which it is so 
well adapted. We believe that such a contriv- 
ance can be cheaply fitted up to every house, 
and that the important advantages derived 
therefrom would be beneficial in many points of 
view. People are, however, very apt to say, 
“Oh, the amount obtained yearly is of such 
small extent as not to be worthy of the expense 
of collecting.” ‘ Now, there is nothing,” as 
brother Jonathan says, “like cyphering.” 
Mr. Dempsey says, “the roof of a house of 
the average dimensions of 20 feet square, pre- 
senting a plane surface of 400 square feet, re- 
ceives at least 800 cubic feet of rain water 
annually, or about 4,800 gallons.” Now this 
uantity is equivalent to nearly 13% gallons per 
uy. We really wish every house in the 
kingdom had sucha supply. But allowing onl 
one half of this to be obtained, surely a suf- 
ficiently liberal estimate, it is certainly worth 
the collecting. The same writer says—“ If 
well constructed and capacious gutters. are 
provided, this quantity may be collected with 
little loss from evaporation, and will form a 
reserve stock for such special household pur- 
poses as it is specially adapted for. This 
quantity should be immediately received in a 
ltering tank, and the best available method 
be adopted of purifying it from the carbona- 
ceous matter with which it becomes saturated 
in passing through a smoky atmosphere, and 
flowing over roof surfaces covered with a de- 
posit of similar impurity. An economical and 
well-devised apparatus for effecting this pur- 
se, and applicable to private and public 
uildings of all classes, is a desideratum yet 
wanting in the economical supply of water.” 
As a slight contribution to the attempt to ob- 
tain such a valuable desideratum, we offer 
the following hints :—It must be an essential 
point in the construction of such a contrivance, 
that no lead shall be used in parts where the 
Water is allowed to remain in, or even pass 
through. Slate is an admirable material, but 
itis heavy and cumbersome. Perhaps gutta 
percha would answer. A large cistern lined 
with this material will last a long time, will be 
cheap, and not in the slightest degree will it 
deteriorate the water. The pipes also by which 
the water is led to the interior of the house 
may also be made of this material. If the rain 
water is made to pass through filtering material 
made with coarse pounded charcoal and coarse 
vel, it is “ fitted for the use of the table, and 
om its solvent powers it makes tea admirably, 
with a saving of that commodity.” A good 
ltering’ apparatus must be attached to the cis- 
tern. To allow of the water entering by the 
pen surface of the tank or cistern, without 
€xposing it to the following soot, a cover should 
be made, either of coarse canvass, wire gauze, 
vd small perforated zinc plates. A wooden 
x should be made to fit loosely into the top 
Part of the cistern, or it may lie on the outside 
edges ; this box is provided with a perforated 
me bottom, a layer of coarse gravel is made 
lie on this, in the inside of the box ; above 
, 4 layer of coarse pounded charcoal, then 
nother layer of gravel similar to the first. A 


whole surface of the box; this not only pre- 
vents mechanical impurities from mixing-with 
the water, but tends to diffuse the water (gush- 
ing from the pipe leading from the roof) over 
the surface: the water not gaining immediate 
admittance by the small holes beneath the 
pipe, is spread over the whole surface of 
zinc, and permeates through the body of the 
filtering material at all points. The filter- 
ing box, instead of being placed across the 
whole surface of the cistern, may be confined 
to one end only, but it will require to be made 
deeper; this, however, will not be of great 
consequence, as, ‘if the whole water’ from 
the roof is made to pass through it, it 
matters not whether the lower portion of 
the filtering-box should dip into ‘the water 
in the body of the cistern. If the box is 
confined to part of the surface only, a strainer 
cover should be stretched over the whole sur- 
face of the cistern. If the contrivance we have 
thus indicated should be objected to, on the 
score of expense, let the pipe from the large 
cistern communicate with the inside of a box 
provided with filtering material, this box hang- 
ing clear in the inside of an outer case, the 
filtered water being drawn off by a pipe below. 
This simple and efficient contrivance may be 
put in a corner of the scullery near the sink or 
slop stone; it may be made of zinc, to hold any 
requisite quantity of filtered water; the water 
from the cistern may be allowed to run slowly, 
yet continually, through a crane attached to 
the pipe leading from the cistern, so that the 
supply of filtered water may be kept up. 
Rain-water may be retained for the purpose 
of flushing the drains, if not for domestic pur- 
poses. Mr. W. D. Guthrie was the first to 
propose a contrivance for this purpose. It 
consisted of a conical-shaped cistern, having, at 
its lower extremity, a valve opening into a pipe 
which led to the drain. A lever was fastened 
on one end of the cistern, and one end con- 
nected with the valve by a chain; by pullin 
down the end of the lever outside by a cord, 
the valve was lifted out of its seat, and the 
contained water in the cistern rushed down 
the pipe, effectually cleansing the drains. The 
surplus water of the cistern ran down bya 
pipe connected with the pipe leading to the 
drain, a little below the seat of the conical 
valve. This latter arrangement was defective, 
in so much as the gases of the drain had ac- 
cess to the atmosphere through the pipe. Mr. 
Hosmer’s cistern could be adopted with ad- 
vantage for such purposes. It “has a parti- 
tion dividing it into two spaces, one consider- 
ably larger than the other, and containing the 
supply for domestic use, while the smaller 
space is intended to contain a reserve for 
cleansing the drains and sewers. A two-way 
cock is fitted in the cistern with ball and lever, 
and one aperture of the cock opens into each 
of the spaces in the cistern. The large divi- 
sion of the cistern is fitted with a pipe or 
pipes to deliver the house supply as required, 
and the small division has a syphon-trapped 
pipe leading into the drain and covered bya 
valve, the vertical rod of which is attached to 
the lever of the two-way delivery cock. The 
water from the main first fills the small divi- 
sion, the position of the lever being such that 
the valve at the lower part remains closed. The 
water then flows over the partition (which is 
kept a trifle lower than the sides of the cistern 
for this purpose) and fills the large division, 
the rising of the ball in which overcomes the 
pressure upon the valve in the small division, 
and lifts it suddenly to such a height as to per- 
mit of a rapid discharge of water through the 
syphon-trapped pipe into the drain.” A modi- 
fication of this plan, adapted to a filtering rain- 
water cistern would be advantageous in many 
respects. Such a cistern would be a valuable 
auxiliary to houses where the supply of water 
is maintained on the intermittent system. Not 
the least disadvantage of this defective plan of 
supplying houses with wateryis the loss sus- 
tained by the water running over the cistern 
through the waste pipes; this is estimated in 
a certain district of London to be no less a 
quantity than 29 gallons per house, and this at 
each delivery. The supply of water to towns 
will never be on a proper footing till these 
wasteful appendages tocisterns shall be setaside, 
by the use of the system of constant supply at 
high service. One advantage to be derived 
from such a mode of supply, independently of 





zinc covering stretches across the 


the saving of material and time, will be the 
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ready means which every house may have 
within itself of extinguishing accidental fires. 
Nothing will be easier than to have recesses in 
the wall at the different landings of the stair- 
case, and In passages, or in corners of the 
houses, having doors easily opened and come- 
atable, in which may be coiled lengths of 
flexible hose, attached to a water crane, con- 
nected with a pipe led down the inside of the 
wall. Or small and very handsome cabinets 
may be placed in each apartment (fixtures of 
course), in which may be placed hose con- 
nected with a water-pipe: by opening the 
crane attached to these, a powerful stream of 
water may be directed to the burning mass 
wherever situated. These contrivances may 
be smiled at by some, as being Utopian in their 
character, mayhap stigmatised as_ trifling— 
nevertheless, if the term of threescore years 
and ten are to be allotted us, we shall certainly 
see these, or similar contrivances, adopted in 
every well-regulated house; unless, indeed, 
houses are hereafter, and that speedily too, 
constructed on such scientific principles as to 
render such preventive measures unnecessary.* 








WHAT IS ‘RESTORATION 
BUILDINGS ?” 

Ir is rebuilding the whole or part, or re- 
decorating and beautifying them. If then the 
church (for we will confine ourselves to 
churches), or any part of it, has already 
been destroyed, or is too ruinous to be 
used in safety, this is a necessary and laudable 
work. Or if the ornaments, carvings, or paint- 
ings are worn off, and are no longer beautiful, 
it is a very praiseworthy, though not so neces 
sary a work. For our churches must be sound; 
they must not have evén the appearance of 
neglect ; and they must also be beautiful—as 
beautiful as we can make them, 

In these cases, then, this work is good; 
and this being willingly granted, it may seem 
foolish to find fault with the name, but I am 
confident that this name does really mislead 
and cause incalculable injury. It must, there~ 
fore, be — 

Let it then be remembered, though itis of 
course‘a mere truism, that everything we make 
now, whether for ornament or use, whatever pat- 
tern or style, or design, it be of, isnew. It may 
be correct or incorrect, beautiful or ugly, strong 
or weak—but it is new. It may have been 
pe in the place of something old—it may even 

ave been put over and upon the old—it may 
be an exact fac-simile of the old—or it may be 
pa where no work of art ever was. before; 

ut in every case it is equally new. It is no 
matter whether it be a whole church or a chan- 
cel, or one pier or a capital, or even a single 
leaf or flower in it; if it is made now it isa 
new work. Why, then, call it a restoration ? 
The name is false. There is nothing restored, 
Something original is taken away, or has de« 
cayed and fallen, and something new is in- 
serted in its place. Renovation is the proper 
name for the operation. But no one would 
allow a church to be renovated. An outcry 
(and a most just and worthy one too) would be 
immediately raised against it. It is just what 
we are blaming our ancestors for. But under 
this specious name of restoration, clergy- 
men, architects, and builders are permitted 
to knock to pieces, or scrape off the walls, 
carvings and paintings, which, strange to say, 
they themselves are all the while praising as of 
surpassing beauty. So far the process is 
exactly what the churchwardens of the last 
century might have done, the original decora- 
tions which have stood for centuries are irre- 
perebly lost, and the fragments thrown away. 

e next step may seem to be entirely different 
in the two cases, but it is not really. The 
space being cleared, the churchwardens (before 
mentioned) placed a kind of sign-painting, 
representing Moses and Aaron, or the King’s- 
arms, or else perhapsit was agreat piece of stone- 
work, covered with cupids and inverted torches, 
and heathen deities, to the memory of the great 
man of the place. The restorer of to-day puts an 
elaborate piece of stone tracery, or creeping 
stems of foliage, or else a full-size picture of 
St. Christopher, carrying the infant Saviour, 
in which all the mistakes and some of the 
beauties of the old picture are copied with 
wonderful accuracy. In both the new. 


work is supposed to bé riore bedutiful, or in 
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* To be continued, 
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some sense better, than the old; and no doubt 
it is so in the judgment of those who erect it. 
But may they not be mistaken? With regard 
to the decorations of the last century, every 
one at once answers, “ Yes;” and there is no 
doubt of the fact. 


But may not the restorer be mistaken in his 
judgment also? in his estimate of the com- 
ree beauty of the old half-worn work and 

is own new vee wh cut carvings? It is possible 
he may be mistaken. He may not be able to 
believe this: no, nor any of his friends and 
associates either; but the next generation may 
judge differently, and, comparing his work, 
not with that which it replaced—that is de- 
stroyed,—but with others of the same age, it 
may perhaps condemn him as much as we now 
condemn our fathers. 


I am now only considering the matter as a 
comparison of beauty: in this light, then, it is 
a thing to be decided by careful comparison 
and examination, by persons of proper taste, 
which is the most beautiful. Now, the most 
that we can do is to obtain the judgment of 
the present age upon this matter. This will 
not of course be unanimous, but still I suppose 
the general judgment of the age may be arrived 
at if pains are taken. 


But even then the question arises, is this 
udgment correct? Let us not be too certain. 

e can see in many ages past an utter inability 
to appreciate various works of art; let us not 
be too certain we are nght. 


The restorer unfortunately does not think of 
this at all; for he is under the pleasing delu- 
sion, that because his work is of the same 
style and pattern as what he destroyed, and 
even, as he believes, the exact fac-simile of 
what that was when it was first put up, it 
is not a new piece of work at all. He cannot, 
therefore, see that there is any comparison to 
be made at all, Other peraons, however, are 
not so deluded ; they can see that the new door- 
way of the Temple Church, for example, is no 
more the same as the old one than the Hamp- 
ton-court cartoons would be if some painter, 
no matter whether an R.A. or the most taste- 
less dauber, were to wash off the faces on them 
and repaint them himeelf. 

The comparison, however, must be made, 
and we must not let any specious name of 
restoration, or any feeling of veneration, or 
any false kindness towards those who, at great 
| raregy sacrifice, perhaps, and with great 

bour, have made the change, hinder us from 
boldly forming our opinion, and carefull 
trying to arrive at a true judgment. And if 
we find that, to the best of our judgment, the 
new work is not so beautiful as the old, we 
must diligently set ourselves to prevent such 
an alteration in future—such a robbery, I 
_— say, for though of course unintentional, 
such it really seems, as much as if a person 
were to come into my house and wilfully break 
to pieces a marble chimney-piece, and replace 
it by astone one; or smash a beautiful vase of 
coloured Bohemian glass, and replace it by a 
plain earthenware one. 

Considering the question, then, as one of 
peur | comparative beauty, we cannot be so 
sure that the renovated works of our age (I 
will not call them restored) are more beautiful 
than those which they have replaced, How- 
ever, in making the comparison in any 
churches that the reader may know, one thing 
must be observed: we must, before we begin 
to compare, remove from the churches every 
thing which does not belong to the Middle 
Ages—every thing inserted after the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; for the exceptions 
are so rare, we do not mind passing a sweeping 
condemnation upon all these works; all the 
rest is to remain untouched. It is, therefore, 
with the old churches so far abstracted, that 
we are to com the present renovations. 

The comparison in such cases is certainly a 
difficult one to make fairly with regard to the 
whole buildings, for in the one case every thing 
is new, sharp, shining, and of one design; in 
the other, old works are mixed with the dis- 

ments caused by removing; but these 
places should be filled up with new work of 
such a kind as Jeast to attract notice, or at any 
rate not to draw off the attention from the 
others. How ylet the comparison at any 
rate be-attettipted ;‘fet"it be remembered that 
the new is few, and the’ old, old; and let us 


beauty and merit: it will not be universally 
found that the new is the most beautiful. 

I think, then, we can easily agree to this, 
that the remains of medizval art in our 
churches (supposing them to be not ruinous) 
are not to be removed and replaced by our own 
productions unless these latter are actually 
more beautiful than the old. 

But the very stating of this will convince 
every one that it does not go half far enough, 
Just apply it to the ee in the National 
Gallery. Who would dare to make such a pro- 

osition? ‘ That the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ or 
urillo’s ‘ Holy Family,’ is not to be destroyed 
or repainted with something new, unless we 
can sure the new painting will be more 
beautiful.” Why, we do not even let any one 
clean the dirt off them for fear of washing 
down some little fragments of colouring. We 
should say to a person who offered to do any 
thing of that sort,—“ If you think you can 
paint a picture, either a copy or an original 
design, as beautiful as these, do it by all means: 
we will value it, and thank you too for your 
ains. But there is plenty of canvas to be 
ad, and plenty of room to hang your pictures 
in, or if not we will make room. But as for 
our old pictures we will not part with them; 
we know their beauty, and as, long as by any 
means possible, they can be held together, no 
one shall dare to touch them.” 

Why is not the same reasoning to apply to 
churches? ‘“ Because,” perhaps, “they are 
not meant for the preservation of curiosities.” 
No more is a gallery of paintings : it is meant 
for nourishing a love and perception of beauty 
in the soul. When a picture is so far worn 
away as no longer to be beautiful, then per- 
haps it should he removed into a museum of 
curiosities, and its place — by one that 
is beautiful. And surely the same rule may 
apply to the works of sacred art in churches. 
If the carvings on the capitals or bosses, or 
the paintings on the walls, or any other of the 
ornaments of the original church are worn so 
smooth as no longer to be beautiful, or to 
retain a trace, a legible and visible trace, of 
their meaning, then let them be removed, but 
not till then. Let them be removed into a 
museum, and preserved as curiosities ; or even 
if they are entirely destroyed we will not care, 
for perishable works cannot be made to last 
for ever. 

Is not, then, this a reasonable conclusion that 
as long as any piece of architecture is really 
beautiful it ought to. be preserved ? To destroy 
it or to remake it is an actual abolition of a 
beautiful thing. 

This will not tend to quench ecclesiastical 
art; it will only preserve to us those models 
from which we have learnt it, and from which 
the next generations will learn it much better 
than from our copies, however good we may 
think them. 

But those whose minds are filled with an 
idea of beauty, whose hands are eager to work 
it out, or who are wishing to patronize art, 
and to adorn churches, will find plenty of op- 
portunity and plenty of space for all they can 
do. There are hundreds of new churches build- 
ing and to be built, which will need their care. 
Or in the old churches there is plenty of room 
for their generous works without first remov- 
ing those of former ages. Perhaps the new 
will not seem to accord well with the old, but 
that is an evil which every year will diminish, 
and, at any rate, both will be beautiful, and it 
is certainly better than having all new. 
SERVATOR. 








MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING IN 
FRANCE. 


Durie the last five months I have paid par- 
ticular attention to the works going on at an ad- 
dition to the Palais de Justice now being erected 
in Paris. Unlike our tedious and expensive 
manner, the French merely shape the stone to 
the rough contour of the mouldings previously 
to setting, as wood is prepared by carpenters 
for the moulding plane; this meets the contin- 
gencies incidental to hoisting and other move- 
ments, the value of the material being very 
little increased by the labour expended on it, 
It also gives the facility of applying the building 
to its intended purpose in a much shorter time, 
and, in the case of a paucity of funds, of finish- 
ing the more expensive eninns at a future 





judge as we usually do in cases of comparative 


period, Many of the buildings in Paris which 
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to the eye of a casual observer are completed, 
still demand the expenditure of large sums for 
the finishing sculptures, 

When the entire facade of a building is car. 
ried up to the blocking course of the crowning 
ag ve ely the dressing b commenced, and 
is finished in stages, generally beginning at the 
top. The first operation is ~— With a 
hammer, the face of which is indented by deep 
lines crossing each other at right angles, thus 
forming a series of teeth; with this instrument 
the workman strikes evenly over the surface of 
the stone. Sometimes a p-edged hammer 
is used, cutting the surface by an oblique blow, 
Afterwards a scrape in the form of a veneeri 
hammer is applied, and the ashlaring is 
finished. 

For the moulded and sunk work the usual 
cutting tools are used, and, in addition, a 
series of rebate-planes, having the irons eet 
to a high pitch. It is astonishing with what 
rapidity they finish entablatures of the most 
difficult description. Other advantages are 
also derived from this method,—for instance, 
mitres, raking and circular mouldings, panelled 
soffits, and every description of foliated work, 
can be executed with the highest degree of 
accuracy and perfection. M. M, 











DESCRIPTION OF NEW ROMAN CATHO. 
LIC CHURCH AT SHEFFIELD: ST, 
MARIE’S. 

Tus building, recently dedicated, occupies 
nearly half the north side of Norfolk-row, 
Sheffield. The first stone was laid on the 25th 
March, 1847. It is a cross church, in the 
Decorated style, and has a tower and spire at 
the south-west corner. The dimensions are as 
follow : — 

Ft. In. 

The total internal length from the east to 
the west wall within........sseceeees 143 7 

The chancel being.... 1 38 2 

The nave being,..... } ong 105 5 

The breadth of the nave is ....seeessee 24 


8 
. + north, « 18 0 
The breadth of the aisles is .. a. 0 


The greatest breadth across the transepts is 82 
Nave from floor to ridge ...+.sseeeeees 
Chancel from floor to ridge......see.-- 48 4 


The tower is, up to the parapet 92 3 
The spire is, up to the cross .. > high 


And the cross and vane is...... 8 1 
Total height ee oeer ee eoeeeges 195 8 


It contains 1,000 seats. 2 

The Sheffield Times gives a long description 
of the building, from which we learn, amongst 
other things, that the chancel is fitted up with 
great splendour, and presenta a reredos and 
altar, a rood-screen and loft, sedilia, founder's 
tomb, with effigy and hearse, stone and_metal 
parcloses, oak stalls, with poppy-heads and 
panellings, a richly-inlaid floor, and over all a 
richly-decorated roof, The altar, built up of 
fair hewn stone, supports, detached from the 
eastern wall, the tabernacle, The door is of 
enamelled metal, set amidst enriched mouldings 
and panelling, whilst on either side are minute 
statuettes of angels, “ harping on their harps. 
In the eastern wall is the reredos. The centre 
is panelled in geometric panelling to the extent 
of the altar; and then at either end in four 
sunk panels, two in each, are eight images 0 
angels bearing representations of the instru- 
ments and emblems of the Passian. Beneat 
these figures are small quatrefoils, with the 
sculptured vine, and an open cresting an 
cornice form the upper line of the dossal ber 
neath the east window. In the panes of this 
window, “richly dight,” are depicted the 
principal events of the life of the Virgin Mary, 
the patroness of the church. 

The baptistry is raised by an ascent of three 
steps above the level of the nave, and stan 
beneath the tower. In the centre of me 
baptistry stands the font ; itis of an octagon 
form, borne up by a cluster of shafts wi 
caps and bases, and an arrangement of ang Y 
below the bawl holding books. The eg: 
sides of the bowl of the font are sunk 'p 
equare panels, and contain seulptures of 
seven sacraments and the Crucifixion. i 

The parties associated in the erection of . 
edifice nal She Sg tn A she apni Weight 
man and Ha the architects, are:-~ _—, 

Contractor for the building .and — 
work, Mr. Gregory; for the yon 
Mr. Hayball. The degoration of the cham 
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roof, sereen, &c., was from the designs of Mr. 
Bulmer, of Sheffield. The reredos and high 
altar, founder’s effigy, and font, are. from the 
workshops of “Mr. Myers. The western 
window was carried out by Messrs. Hardman 


nd Co, of Bir and is, with the 
: hwy og B designs of Mr, 
Pugin. All the oe eeloyred windows are 

ted by Mr, sy wd great east 
window and two others being designed by Mr. 
G. Goldie, The stone Lali 2 with the ex- 
ception mentioned above, are by Mr, Charles 
James; thé Cary: wi 
tions, by Mr, Arthur Hayhall, 
the chaneel and chapele are from the works of 
Minton and Co, and the metal screens, 
corone of lights, &e,, were executed by Mr, 
Ellis, of Sheffield. 

NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


TE new Corn Exchange at Ipswich is now 
completed, The dimensions are 66 feet Wy 77, 
area nearly 5,000 square feet, and capable ¢ 
seating 1,000 people. Besides a lantern roof of 
sixteen windows, there are on each side eight 
larger ones, making a total of thirty-two, The 
roof is supported by six cast-iron pillars, The 

avement consists of square blocks of wood, 

he principal entrance is through a portico. 
The pediment ig supported by four stone pil- 
lars, each surmounted by a capital of the Co- 
rintbian order. The statue of Justice, which 
pened surmounted the market-cross on the 
Cornhill, has been placed upon the apex of the 
ediment, despoiled of her scales, weights, and 
cadea and metamorphosed into Ceres, with 
her sickle and bunch of wheat. It is alleged, 
on all hands, says the Cheblusford Chronicle, 
that the portico ig not at all in harmony with 
the rest of the building, The architect A Mr, 
Woolnough: the builder Mr, Ribbans.—— 
The excavations, by the Hon. Captain Neville, 
near Hadstoek, continue, and several curiosi- 
ties have been recovered, amongst which are 
two baths, apparently for hot and cold water 
respectively, and in good preservation.——T he 
erection of a new bridge over the river at 
March has been subscribed for and arranged 
through the instrumentality ef Mr, Ch 
ellelagrens chancel for a new church at 
Hockerill ig t to be built on a plan b 
Mr. G. E, Prickett, of Bishop's Stortford, 
architect. —-A, site is being selees>< for a new 
church at Balsall-heath, Birmingham.——A 
permanent building for exhibitions of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry, is about to be erected 
at Birmingham, from designs by Messrs. 
Bransen and Gwyther, who have also the 
raiding contact. Mr, S. Hemming, accord 
ing to the loeal Journal, is appointed superin- 
tending architeet, The cost is not to exceed 
5,0001,-—=The subscription for the restoration 
of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, is still progress- 
ing favourably,-—-The chureh of the new 
district of Donni n Wood, near Lilleshall, 
was consecrate FA Bishop of Lichfield on 
Thursday last, The edifice was erected at the 
sole charge of the Duke of Sutherland. It is 
of stone, in the pointed style, and has chan- 
cel, nave, and transepts, with high-pitched 
open roof, and bell-gabl. . All the sittings are 
uniform and free ; and, with gallery at end of 
have, the edifice aceammodates 600 people. 
——The prisons at Dartmoor are now being 
thoro y tepaired; 150 men being employed 
on them to get them ready shortly for the 
reception of egnvicts, who, amongst other 
‘things, will, we believe, be made to relieve the 
community ef the burden of supporting them, 
by oe in producing their own food 
on the land adjoining ———The vestry of St. 
John’s, Bristol, in restoring the parish church, 
are very desirous of preserving from decay the 





ancien§ gateway of St, John’s, known as St. | the 


John’s grenwey, and through which was the 


ald n entranee to the city. They have 
ormed @ committee of citizens, in hope of ob- 
es extra: Kant for the var 
A: prom } are > 

short of the sum required,——Some of the 
rida mi on athens, of yn 
: AE ve eter- 
mined ta the bu and inoreans 


the efficiency of Guinea-street ospital.- Mr. 


‘xaton has contributed 5,000/., and Mr. George 
omas 1,000/. It is proposed that the future 
structure shall be erected in a more prominent 


Situation than Guinea-street, so that it should 





of | rapidly; whilst Mr, Bailey and Mr. Tyrer are 


be, as one of the great public buildings, an. 
ornament to the city———The Birkenhead 
Dock trustees are about to erect sundry walls 
against the river Mersey, from Seacombe to 
Woodside, and to construct certain dams, &c., 
im connection therewith, on plans already 
prepared by the dockyard engineer, The 
greatent possible activity pervades the whole of 
is important undertaking, From the terminus 
of the Morpett aad Recrion Docke—aneve 
assage-docks--up to Wallasey-bridge, a 
mee of nearly twe miles, the ground is like 

a bee-hive, eavered with human bees, at work 
in building walls, excavating, &c. Duke- 


atreet Wharf forms the boundary of that por- 


tion of the at float which is on the eve of Pp 
being opened, omprising some forty or fifty 


acres of dock apace, bounded by walls, quays, 
&c., which are also building on the north, or 
Seacomhe side, Above Duke-street Wharf, a 
weperety dam is thrown across the pool 
whilst the upper walls are building. This forms 
a new contract, and the work is proceeding 


building their walla te complete the whole 
extent from Woodside-basin to Wallasey- 
bridge, a line of wharf walls upwards of two 
miles in extent ; and, simultaneously with these 
works, private landowners on the north or 
eastern side of the pool are about to build 
walls ; so that it would appear the long-talked 
of great float of 150 acres is soon to become a 
matter of fact. During the past week, the 
Morpeth and Egerton Docks have been run 
dry, in order toa put in the 70-feet passage- 
gates, preparatory to penning up the water in 
the great float. Each half of these gates 
weighs some eighty tops——The West Derby 
Union guardians, Liverpool, are about to make 
some alterations in the workhouse at Mill-lane, 
Everton, on plans prepared by Mr. M. A, B, 
Clayton, of Everton Village, architect.—— 
At Bury, Lancashire, the Improvement Com- | 
missioners, in consequence of the work of their 
main trunk tunnel sewer having fallen in, and 
the great expense, if not impracticability, of 
carrying on the sewer in the course originally 
intended, have entered into a new agreement 
with the coutractor, by which that course will 
be diverted. The Paving Committee have di- 
rected the pavement from top of Bolton-street 
past Old Market-place to be repaved; and the 
commissioners, at the expense of the Earl of 
Derby, are at same time to pave the top of 
Market-street. When completed, the *whole | 
will form a uniform space, paved with large 
sets, and, with the Derby Hotel, new Town- 
hall, and Athenseum (the lattersin course of 
erection), and the intended monument to Sir R. 
Peel, will-form a coup d’wil (the Manchester 
Spectator thinks) ag easily matched in a small 
provincial town. . But perhaps we are sharing 
some little edium with our Manchester con- 
temporary in presuming to call Bury a small 
provincial town. We haye just been taken to 
task by the Gateshead Observer for speaking of 
* rather a stylish sort of edifice for such a place 
as Darlington,” seeing that Darlington is no 
less’ than the political centre of the southern 
moiety of the county of Durham. It is not 
easy to mete out to all that exact measure of 
importanee te which circumstance and relative 
sition may entitle them—especially while 
ost, ourselves, in a wilderness of brick and 
mortar, into which both Bury and Darlington 
might be pitched like needles into a bundle of 
hay. We have just discovered. a new town, 
by the way, something like Darlington, in the 
midst ef the wilderness, but doubtless the latter 
is still in ita former place, and " olitically and 
locally impertant as ever. ‘he attemptito 
nite the memorial to Sir R. Peel at 
Leeds with the project for a public hall appéars 
to be a failure, ag not one-third (6,460/,) of 
the 1 ry sum has been subscribed. ‘The 
nts seem to think that the corporation 

8 ae erdet a public building for ne 
an other ther purposes by rate, as empowered by 
‘Act, and that the memorial should be a 

. @reetion altogether.——-About six 
& ago, a new street of workmen’s cottages 
was eommeneed by Mr. W. Stobart, in a field: 
Monkwearmouth, and about fifty cottages, 
ve been already erected, and great part in- 
-habited-by workmen of the Monkwearmouth 
colliery. Attention has been paid to sanitary 
regulations in the building of these dwellings, 
according to a local paper, and a large 















number of cottages on a similar plan are 


to be built in the same district of the town 
(Sunderland).——-The Corporation Gas Com- 
pany at Sunderland made the reduction of 
price to 3s., lately announced, in the full. 
expectation of “a great increase of consump- 
tion which is certain to arise” in conse- 
ane of that reduction. They had not the 
olly to wait, as some others are doing, until 
a great increase of consumption had arisen, 
under pretence of enabling them so to reduce 
their price. And what is already the conse-' 
quence of thus taking the initiative them- 
selves? ‘Since the announcement was made, 
little more than a month ago, they have had 
eighty-five new applications for services, re-. 
resenting more than 300 lights, without'tak-: 
ing into account a large number of additional 
lights ordered by those persons who were pre- 
viously consumers.” And the eighty-five new 
applications alluded to, be it noted, constitute 
a large proportion of the whole consumption of 
such a company, the whole number of whose 
consumers last year was only 1,450—now in- 
creased, however, partly in consequence of a 
previous reduction, in all to 1,675. It thus, 
too, appears, as we have often antici- 
pated, not only that a new and extensive 
eld of profit is opened up by a reduc- 
tion of the ordinary prices of the old 
system to a point nearer the proper standard, 
but that out of the field already reaped springs 
up a new crop doubling and tripling the original 
returns without any equivalent outlay in laying 
it on.——The Maryport Gas Company has! 
announced a further reduction in the price of 
their gas from 5s. to 4s. 2d. per 1,000. —— 
The new Independent Chapel, Cockermouth, 
was opened on Wednesday in the week just 
past. It has cost 1,700. The style is Per- 
pendicular; outside dimensions, 74 feet by 44. 
The front is of white sandstone. The south 
gable window is filled with stained glass. In 
the interior a large gasilier of wood with papier 
maché hangs from the centre of the roof. The 
architect is Mr. Chas. Eaglesfield, of Maryport ; 
masons, Messrs. Fleming and White, Cocker-, 
mouth.’ The joiner work was executed by 
Mr. Thomas Armstrong and Mr. Joseph Bell, 
of Cockermouth; plaster work by Mr. William 
Henderson, of Wigton; and gates, of cast iron, 
by the Coalbrook Dale Company. The old 
chapel, behind the new, is to be converted into 
a school-room.——It is proposed to constitute 
an Institute of Fine Arts at Glasgow, and a 
design has been published by Messrs.-Maclure 
and Macdonald for a building proposed to be 
erected in George-square, at a cost of 10,000/. 
Mr. Rochead, architect, and Mr, Carrick, 
superintendent of public works, are amongst 
the promoters of the scheme. 











SUBURBAN VILLAGES. 


Do, Mr. Editor, say something more about 
suburban villages—a subject which~has “ere 
now been treated: in your journal. Being a 
working man, and moving amongst that class 
continually, I hear a great. deal about the de- 
sirability of early trains on some of the lines 
of railway, that for a small sum would set a man 
down in London a few minutes before six in the 
morning, and in like manner remove him from 
this Babylon in the evening. I feel assured 
that were this the case, suburban villages would 
grow up of themselves,; and a great deal of 
the hard-earned money of our artizans, instead: 
of finding its way into the doctor’s pocket, 
would, if not “‘ saved,” at any rate serve a 
more satisfactory purpose in providing for in-« 
creased appetites, and rearing.a more healthy 
population. The speculation (as far as the 
railway is concerned) would probably not 
succeed at once, as it would take some little 
time for a sufficient number of mechanics to 
“ move,”’ to ensure full trains: but depen 
upon it an arrangement of this kind wo 
soon be taken advantage of. 

Probably a better “spec.” would be for 
few of our capitalists to secure a piece of lan 
ten or a dozen miles out, and build, say 8 
or 1,000 houses, and lay down a single line o 
rails for the use of the new town only, with 
‘trains every hour from five in the morning tq 
ten at. night. The sum paid for rent to include 
a ticket for a free passage on the said railway; 
and, by the! way, a town laid out at once in thi¢ 
way would form a rare opportunity for wha 
is now so much needed—perfect cunitary 
arrangements, water supply, &c. 
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eo the undertaking to hold on by the 
rench Government’s conditions, one of which 
it a sine qua non that electric com- 
Pecans aap to be egen or shown to 
@ possible by a certain date, and it is 

questionable whether there was any niente 
tention to regard the line so thrown acros@- as 
a permanent one.—— Captain Warner of 
“long range” celebrity, is another claimant, 
it appears, of the original idea of this tele- 
graph, which, as alleged, he submitted to the 
Admiralty, along with that of the transatlantic 
one, six years since.————The idea of runnin 
submarine wires along coasts and rivers, an 
through ports and harbours, has been revived : 
and it is intended to throw one across the 
Mersey, between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
to begin with——The cost of transmitting 
despatches between New York and Boston by 
telegraph is now reduced to two cents (one 
penny) for each word. The distance exceeds 
200 miles, 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Liverpool and Southport Company 
have purchased one of the promising light 
locomotives of Messrs. England, of Hatcham 
Iron-works, A Liverpool paper, in speaking 
of the advantages of these handy little engines, 
says, “In the first place, the present engine 
cost ‘only 1,200/.; an ordinary locomotive 
would be twice that amount. Then this 
swallows only 8} lbs. of coke per mile, whilst 
the larger engines require 29 lbs. Again, the 
wear and tear is less, and being lighter on the 
rails, it is natural that the adoption of small 
fire-steeds like this will have a tendency to 
diminish that heavy and continual item in 
some -railway accounts for.‘ maintenance of 
way.” One peculiarity of the new invention, 
and from which some of its economy results, 
is that by means of what has hitherto been re- 
garded the waste steam, the water is heated 
before itis put into the boiler.—But enough 
of promise. What as to performance ? 
* What speed can you go at?’ we inquired of 
Mr. England. ‘We can run as fast as you 
like!’ was his illimitable reply. ‘We will 
run you down at the rate of a mile a minute!” 





‘sg Waki. aan ae. 
si FOATY HOUSE, CORK. | 


--Foary House, in the vicinity of the city of 
Cork; and of which we give a representation, 
was built, from designs by the late William 
Vitruvius Morrison, for the late John Smith 
Barry, Esq:, a gentleman who succeeded to 
the extensive property of the late Lord Barry- 


more, his (reputed): father, by the will of that 
nobleman. “Tt is in the mixed style-known as 
Hiizabethan, a style which, as we understand, was 
first introduced into Ireland by Mr: Morrison, 
who had studied its peculiarities in England. 
He erected in the same style Kilruddery Hall, 
Wicklow, for the Earl-of Meath ; Hollybrooke, 
Wicklow; for- Sir George Hodson, Bart.; 
Bonis House, Carlow, for Walter Kavenagh, 
Haq. ; > scar Castle, Dublin, for J. Vernon, 

+y OC, : ’ ; 

oaty House covers a large area, and is 
well planned. The principal floor includes a 
drawing-room 22 feet by 32 feet, library 22 feet 
by 32: feet, with- octagon boudoir 14 feet in 


diameter at. :the .end ‘of it, and. dining- 


room 40 feet by 22 feet, all en ‘suite. 
€ entrance-doorway ‘seen in the engraving 
‘Opens’ into a vestibule 18 feet by 20 feet, and 
lence into the Great Hall 18 feet by 31 feet, 

With staircase 21 feet 6 inches by 18 feet. - 
» Mr. W..V. Morrison, who died in October, 
1838, at the early ‘age of forty-four, was the 
80n of the late Sir Richard Morrison, and was 
or some tinie in partnership with his father. 
Af Wwe may judge, however, from a memoir of 
Mr. Morrison in Weale’s “ Quarterly Papers on 
Architecture,” written by his brother, Mr. John 
orrison, A.B., and. some other statements 
“made by that gentleman in efforts to do justice 
to his brother's ‘abilities, Sir ‘Richard sought 
to keep down than to extend his son’s 


n, 
is r. Morrison laboured during the whole of 
lp life under almost continued ill-health, 
nevertheless executed a large number of 

ve structures, 








MEDIAVAL IFRONWORK. 
Tue illustration represents a fine specimen 
of a Gothic ’lock, in wrought steel; of a rich, 
florid design. Under a canopy is the Cruci- 
fixion, and, on:pressing the top of: the cross, 
the lower panel, which contains a figure of St. 
James, falls, and exhibits the keyhole. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Ir appears that all objections to gutta percha 
as the sole or.outer covering of the submarine 
telegraph between Dover and Calais will be 
obviated ; as, from want of sufficient strength 
and weight to resist accidents, “the electric 
wire, thin.as a lady’s staylace in itself, will now 
be encased either in a 5 or a 10-inch cable of 
the diameter.of those that placed the Britannia 
tubes in position, and these will be submerged 
by the aid of enormous weights. The wire 
will: be imbedded in this gigantic coil or cable, 
composed of what is called whipped plait with 
wire rope, all of it chymically prepared, so as 
to protect it from rot, and kyanised ; the whole 
to .be chained down, as it were, as the rails 
aré on a railway, by the gravitation of the 
huge weights in the bottom of the sea.” 
This is. certainly a more hopeful looking appa- 
ratus for such a destination than the compara- 
tively frail and tender cord which has already 
been ‘unsuccessfully tried. There are two 
species of mechanical obstacles to be overcome 
by the new apparatus: the one of these, as we 
long since anticipated, will be the dragging of 
anchors throughout the channel: the other 


will be the lash of the terminal waves near the 


shores. Both of these, we presume, have 
been considered in the determination come to. 
There are some arrangements, however, still 
to be made with the French Government be- 
fore a continuous line of telegraph from Lon- 
don to Paris can be effected. In short, the 
throwing of the gutta percha pipe across the 
channel appears to have been but a temporary 
and premature ruse or scheme to enibie the 


fom we may say that: the promise was almost 


. ,literally kept. The distance from Waterloo 


to Southport is rather over thirteen miles, 
whieh was accomplished yesterday in sixteen 
minutes. The engine did a heavy day’s work. 
‘The ‘whole traffic devolved upon it, and it 
carried yesterday backward and forward ten 
trains, traversing, in doing so, 130 miles. Messrs, 
England’s engines are now employed on three 
railways—the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
Dundee and Perth, and the London and Black- 
wall.’——The advantages of advertising were 
curiously shown, at the last meeting of the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, by 
Mr. Lee Stevens, who stated that in November 
last the average weekly receipts were 72/. The 
result of greater publicity being given was, 
that in February, 1850, the average weekly re- 
ceipts had increased to 112/. In March, the 
directors materially reduced the advertise- 
ments, and the average income fell to 947. 13s, 
a week, in April to 74/. 5s., and in May they 
had fallen to 56/., while in June ~— were 
only 427. a week. During that period he had 
urged the directors to advertise more exten- 
sively in vain, but in June they became 
alarmed —he wondered they were not so 
sooner,—and they commenced a more liberal 
system of advertising. The result, according 
to the returns furnished him by the secretary, 
was that since they returned to the old system 
the average weekly receipts, for July, had in- 
creased from 42/. to 611.; and for the first 
three weeks of August, the time to which the 
last returns were made up, the weekly income 
had risen to 687. He believed that if the 
former policy had been steadily carried out, 
they would now have had an income of 2507. a 
week,”———-We perceive by the way from the 
long line of excursion advertisements in the 
daily papers of the present week, that the 
companies are taking the hint afforded them 
by recent experience. “ The railway excur- 
sions projected to take place in all parts of the 
kingdom,” says the Morning Herald, “are 
unprecedented. Nearly every railway company 
has projected pleasure trips for the middle 
and bas classes, and the result has been 





to create a comparatively new species of traffic,” 
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The Times, which, with other of the daily 

pers, had previously quoted our remarks of 
face week on this subject, states that “large as 
was the concourse of persons who availed 
themselves of the cheap excursion to Bath and 
Bristol on Sunday week, it was far exceeded 
by the numbers who did so on Sunday last. 
The number conveyed by the three trains on 
Sunday must have amounted to between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons, and the profit netted by the 
company in consequence very considerable. 
We observe that the excursion is already an- 
nounced to be repeated‘on Sunday next.” . In 
complete accordance with the results of other 
trials of low fares, we find it stated in the 
directors’ report to be presented next week to 
the North British shareholders, that “the 
short traffic in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
which has been much competed for by coaches, 
has all along been a source of anxiety to the 
directors; and they recently resolved to at- 
tempt to improve it by a large reduction of 
fares, and by running a few extra trains, during 
the summer months, to and from Portobello. 
The result has been most satisfactory, inas- 
much as, during the short time the experi- 
ment has been going on, the revenue has in- 
creased upwards of 56 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of last year; while the 
number of passengers has been multiplied 
nearly fourfold, without any material addition 
being made to the expense’ of working.” —— 
An experiment is making by the Midland 
Railway Company to carry first-class passen- 
gers at one penny per mile, and second-class 
ata halfpenny. So far it is said to have proved 
very satisfactory, and if it continue it will be 
tried between Derby and Nottingham. Success 





there will then cause a further trial. Penny 
omnibuses have commenced running between 
the South-Eastern Railway and the Bank. 





PASSAGE OF WATER THROUGH PIPES.* 


My attention having been drawn to an article 
in the last BurnpER, with the above heading, 
I hasten to give a return of the working of a 
six-inch pipe, of the diameter referred: to by 
“ Baylis.” The pipe was employed under the 
following circumstances. A tract of land, sixty 
acres in extent, had to be thoroughly drained 
with drains 30 feet apart, and 4 to 6 feet in 
depth, This land was comparatively level, but 
situate at the mouth of a ravine, at the base of 
an elevated and extensive range of hills; and 
though the stream or torrent from this: pre- 
cipitous catchment intersected the land to be 
drained, it was not considered advisable, or 
even possible, to adopt it as 4 main drain, 
because, like all mountain rivers, it deposited 
boulders and gravel at each flood; and as it 
was requisite to unwater the lower part of the 
lands when the river was carried under the 
junction of two public roads, at a level inade- 
quate to discharge deep drainage water, Doul- 
ton’s 6-inch glazed stoneware pipe was laid 
through the arch under the bed of the river, 
and continued straight down stream to avoid 
elbows. It was laid with much care, with an 
inclination of 1 in 200, the joints set with 
Roman cement diluted with hot water, and 
securely coated under and about with good 
well-puddled clay. The fall of rain in the 
locality referred to is 36°03 inches per annum, 
and by some has been estimated at 40°20 in- 
ches; besides which, there were four strong 
springs outcropping from higher lands, and in 
one place a slight percolation from the inter- 
secting river to parallel minor fpssioe. The 
limits of this communication will not permit 
me to enter into the calculations which guided 
me in the dimensions of this conduit, The 
result has been satisfactory, and I give you the 
facts, as, to the practical man, one fact is worth 
a thousand arguments. Your correspondent 
must, however, observe, that the water dis- 
charged was filtered through broken stone, 
and held little, if any, matter in suspension. 








VENTILATION oF St. Ggorce’s Haut, 
LiveRpoon,—Dr, Reid. is.about, to make ex- 
periments with a view of testing the best inode 
of ventilating St, George's Hall. By an ar- 
rangement with the council, he will be em- 
ployed during a space of two months. 


woe experiments on this subject’ are in 








APPROPRIATION OF RAILWAY ARCHES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ F.S.,” has forwarded 
to us a suggestion that accommodation might 
be provided for hundreds of destitute beings 
by fitting up the arches of railways that termi- 
nate in London and other crowded cities, 
seemingly unaware that the idea was started in 
our pages long ago, and led to the establish- 
ment of a cocly to effect the desired object. 
To what extent the society has operated we do 
not know. The correspondent in question mys 
justly —* These arches are at present perfectly 
useless, except in reference to the railway of 
which they form a part, but by enclosing the 
sides, constructing one floor, and forming a 
passage longitudinally, an excellent shelter 
from the storm and cold might be formed; 
mere stalls and straw pallete and a plentiful 
supply of water would be all the internal 
fitting required, and the most complete venti- 
lation might be effected by luffer boarding at 
the top of each apartment, while the cleanliness 
of the lodgings might be imposed on those 
who occupied them. 

A trifling outlay might effect all this, and 
houses be provided for the houseless poor 
(without the cost or time of erection) who, for 
the want of properly regulated establishments, 
infest the low lodging-houses of our city, 
where vice in her most repulsive form dwells, 
and where the children of misery and crime 
exist and hide themselves, unvisited by the 
pure air and sunlight of heaven, Beneath the 
arches of our railways the poorest beggar may 
at least enjoy uncontaminated atmosphere and 
uninterrupted light in addition to an effec- 
tual shelter from the inclemency of the weather. 
It would be far from advisable that asylums 
such as these should not be under the direc- 
tion and guidance of regular inspectors or 
overseers; on the contrary, they should be 
most strictly and carefully managed, in order 
to prevent them being abused or degenerating 
into the same hotbeds of villany that the low 
and miserable lodging-houses are now. 

Would not places such as these tend greatly 
to the diminution of crime, inasmuch as an 
immense number of the poorest class, and 
these, it may be, of a dissolute character, would 
be removed from temptation of many kinds 
that naturally occurs to those who, from ne- 
aoe, wander about without a roof to cover 
them ?” 








ON HOOPING RAILWAY ARCHES. 

DurincG the construction of the viaducts 
for railways in this country, many disastrous 
accidents have occurred by the falling of part 
of the arches, which has generally happened 
at the time of the centres being struck. The 
cause of these disasters it has not been difficult 
to ascertain, and is to be traced mainly to a 
more than usual continuance of wet weather 
during or immediately after the construction. 
The arches in question being usually con- 
structed of brickwork, or of stones of small 
dimensions, occasioning a great multitude of 
joints, a proportionally large quantity of mortar 
has of necessity to be used in filling these 
joints. An unusual quantity of rain falling 
would naturally prevent the mortar from set- 
ting; and the mortar being thus kept in a 
kind of semi-fluid state, a small inequality of 
pressure in the different parts of the arch 
would be sufficient to bring the whole to 
destruction. 


As a remedy for the disasters here spoken of, we 
are induced to propose the following plan :—As 
soon as an arch is completed, a series of hoops, 
formed of strip-iron, are to be laid over the exterior 
surface at equal distances, extending from pier to 
pier. Each hoop is to be composed of two pieces 
of equal length, each.part extending from the crown 
of the arch along to the exterior surface, or extrados, 
and then across the piers to the springing of the ad- 
joining arches on both sides, where they are to be 
turne ups in order to obtain a sufficient hold on the 
brickwork. It being supposed that all the arches 
are hooped in the same way, the hoops of the 
adjoining arches will in like manner proceed across 
the piers in the contrary direction, to the springing 
of the arch of which we are more particularly 
speaking, where they are to be turned up as before. 
+The Hoops of the adjoining arches are to be so 
arranged that the turned-up ends of the ranges of 
hoops (extending over the whole viaduct) may just 
pass alongside each other, and the space between 





| the turmed endg being firmly built up with brick- 


‘mutually draw against each other. 





work, on the hoops being tightened they wil} 
At the crown 
of the arches, the two parts of the hoops are 
coupled together by means of screw bolts : these 
should not. be less than three in number, in order 


that a bolt may be exchanged without inconvenience, 


in case it should be reueied These ends of the 
hoops are turned up, an : With angle. 
pieces, in order more ' to withstand the 
pressure of the screw bolts. The two ends should 
not approach each other within nine or ten inches 


in the first instance, in order to afford room for the | 


closing up of the ends when the bolts are screwed 
up. A piece of sheet-iron is put under the 
two ends, betwixt the iron and the brickwork of 
the arch, in order to facilitate the sliding of the 
hoop on the arch when undergoing the process of 
tightening. At the extremities of the viaduct, the 
ends of the last hoops will require to be secured 
by being carried to a sufficient depth in the brick. 
work, 

In a viaduct 30 feet wide, five or six ranges of 
hoops placed across the arch, at equal distances, 
will be sufficient. These may be made of strip iron, 
9 inches wide x 8, of an inch thick. If five are em. 

loyed, the total breaking weight of the whole will 
be nearly double the gross weight of one of the 
arches to which they are applied—that is, sup. 
posing the arches to be about 35 feet span. The 
object of the hooping being to counteract the ine. 
quality of pressure, or want of balance in the dif. 
ferent parts of the arches, and as this difference of 
pressure can only be a very small fraction of the 
total weight of one of them, therefore the strength 
of iron given above will be more than amply suffi. 
cient for the purpose intended. The piers “— 
raised to the height of the crowns of the arches, an 
the arches filled up at the haunches to the same 
level, the screw bolts at the different crowns are to 
be Bghtoned. The arches are to be left in this state 
till it is judged that the mortar is sufficiently set, 
when the centres are to be eased ag in due course, 
On this being done, the screw bolts at the different 
crowns are to be again tightened, in order to follow 
up as the arches settle, Every thing about the 
arches appearing secure,‘ the centres may now be 
removed, and the hoops will prevent any alteration 
taking place in the shape of the arches, , 

When the viaduct is completed, the hooping will 
of course, be completely concealed in the interior of 
the brickwork. Joun Porrer.* 








BREAKING WEIGHT OF RED PINE. 


You will oblige me by inserting the 
following constants, which may be of ser- 
vice to those using my tables, and who 
may, for the same quality of timber, adopt the 
standard of strength deduced from the ex- 
periments upon American red pine balks, 
given from Mr. Clark’s work in last week's 
BUILDER :— 

‘‘ Mean of two experiments upon American red 
ine, 12x12 and 15 feet long, clear bearing. 
reaking weight, suspended from the middle, 14tons, 

or 280 cwts. 

‘ The strength §'= 7,75 x 1344=816°6" 

The strength, depth, and breadth of any species 
of timber of the assumed standard strength 1344 
being 100; then for the strength 816°6, we have 
as follows :— 

Table of Constants No. 1, p. 2, in Lea’s Tables, 
Relative strength .,.+.+.++00» *6076 col. I. 
Depth to have the same strength .1:283 ,, Il. 
Breadth to have the same 

strength o> o.sveececses sess G40 9? TI. 
Table of Constants No. 2, p. 50—Second Series, 
Weight uniformly loaded. 
Factor to give the breaking 
weight. . eeeeoeee oe ee 4°861 col. I. 
Reciprocal of the same......++ ‘2057 » 
Weight suspended from the middle. 
+ Factor to give the breaking , 
Weight.e rs secguees cenpeeeh a aee ” Il. 

Reciprocal of the same.....+++ “4115 1 _ 
Table of Constants No. 3, p. 96—Third Series. 

Factor to give the depth and 

breadth to have the same I 
strength ,... eesceereeseeee? 1-181 col, 
WiniiaM Lea. 
nan el 


At Maprip . new grand Italian Opera 
House, built at the e se of the state, of 
called “Teatro del Oriente,” is about to ° 
opened.—Literary Gazette. , 


dl 





"* Brom the Engineer and Machinist. 
+ The tabular weight for the scantling, in the seoond 
series of y soveumaell tables, multi lied by 2 1 Othe 


the pees weight suspended from the y 
strength 816° ; 

At cage 76 of the tables, the tabular weight for 12x19 
and 15 feet lo: 115°2 cwts ‘ 


is : ended 
115°2x 9-43 = 870-04 owts., the breaking weight 
from the middle, : : a? 


[Supr. 21,1850. 
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Books. 
School Builder’s Guide, and School Furniture 


Pattern Book. By the Rev. CHarueEs 
Ricuson, M.A. London: Darton and Co, 
1850. 


All who have to design, build, or conduct 

rochial and national schools will find Mr, 
Richson’s pamphlet of much use, It is di- 
vided into three parts, the school fabric, the 
school fixtures, and the school furniture, and 
contains many illustrations, including a design 
for schools, by Messrs. Holdens. The author 
properly points out that it is bad economy to 
attempt to save the expense of an architect in 
erecting school buildings. 








PAiscellanea, 

Arcuitects’ Requirements :—Cast- 
rroN.—Mr. Fairbairn, in a report on the 
cause of failure of the mill at Stockport, men- 
tioned in our pages a short time since, made 
the following remarks, which are eminently 
worthy of attention :—Cast-iron may be said 
to be of almost universal application at the 
present time, in the construction of buildings. 
Its use is, at all events, very extended; and 
the repeated occurrence of lamentable acci- 
dents, which have hurried numbers to their 
graves without the means of escape, or a 
single moment’s reflection, evidences a. de- 
plorable want of knowledge of its general pro- 
perties amongst those who undertake the de- 
signing and erection of buildings, and seems 
to call for the interference of the strong arm 
of the law, or, at least, for the supervision of 
some higher authority than now exists, to en- 
force obedience to those well-established prin- 
ciples and facts which point out a way to its 
perfectly. secure adaptation, when duly and 
accurately proportioned to the duties it may be 
called upon to perform. No material is of 
greater value in all the requirements of build- 
ing, machinery, and the constructive arts 
generally ; and, when employed under the di- 
rections of men of knowledge and judgment, 
it fully establishes its claim to be reckoned 
amongst the most valuable mineral productions 
of the country. On the other hand, when its 
application is undertaken by, or entrusted to 
the management of, the unthinking and ill- 
informed, who poeeees no knowledge of, or 
have not taken the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with, its cohesive strength and 
powers of resistance, it becomes in such hands 
amost dangerous enemy, instead of a useful 
and powerful auxiliary. The following quali- 
fications appear to me necessary to the 
successful pursuit of his profession by the 
practical architect and engineer :—Firstly, a 
knowledge of the strength and other properties 
of the materials which he employs; secondly, 
the skill necessary to distribute and proportion 
the parts in such form as will insure the 
maximum of strength, with the minimum of 
material; and, lastly, in the use of cast-iron 
and other metals, an acquaintance with the 
laws of expansion and contraction, in order 
that he might be enabled, in every construction 
which requires strength, and in the security of 
which the safety of the public is involved, to 
reckon with certainty upon the calculated or 

estimated duty of each particular casting. 
Stare of Buackrriars Brince. — In 
aletter from Mr. J. Walker, of the firm of 
Walker and Burge, to the comptroller of 
Bridge House Estates, ostensibly, though not 
very clearly, showing that there is no rea- 
8on for alarm, or for stopping the traffic along 
Blackfriars Bridge, we find it stated, that 
between 26th June and 24th August, there has 
fen a sinking of one inch in fifth pier from 
iddlesex side. That, from 24th August to 
ate of letter, namely, 13th inst., there has 
n no further sinking. That the sinking 
48 arisen from the bed of the river being 
Owered by the current of the tide and the 
Wash of steamboats, so as to he 6 feet under 
- tops of the piles that inclose the pier (the 
‘ Tmer level of the bed of the river), and that 
© stoppage to the sinking is to be ascribed to 
¢ stone and other heavy material (upwards of 
000 tons), which, during the last two months, 
Aave been thrown in to restore the level ; and 
. to the repairs which have been done to the 
“eatery piling of the. foundation by the 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—The re- 
turns of space required by Manchester ex- 
hibitors show that 570 square feet of flooring, 
940 feet of counter, and 4,595 feet of wall 
room, could be filled by manufactures ; while 
10,536 feet of floor, 303 of counter, and 408 of 
wall room, were demanded for machinery; and 
for sundries 16 feet of floor, 197 of counter, 
and 290 of wall room. The total space placed 
at the disposal of the Manchester committee 
was 10,000 feet; and of this 7,662 feet had 
already been allotted to works of an engineer- 
ing and mechanical character. The greatest 
height required for machinery was 40 feet, and 
for manufactures 15 feet.——The Bolton Com- 
mittee have issued an address to the local 
workmen, in which they say—‘It is almost 
certain that every intelligent mechanic and 
artizan, anxious to improve himself in his 
particular trade, and advance his position in 
society, will not fail to visit the ‘ Industrial 
Works of all Nations.’ Because—Ata trifling 
expense of time and money he may leisurely 
examine the raw materials and manufactured 
products of the whole globe, which hitherto 
the very wealthy only have been able to see, 
and that by an immense expenditure in tra- 
velling. Because—He can compare the various 
materials and products with each other, dis- 
cover which of the former are best suited to 
the uses of his trade, avoid the errors and 
imitate the excellences of the latter. Because 
—He can in numerous instances see the tools, 
machines, and means employed in, and the 
designs, patterns, and combinations of other 
arts, which may be advantageously adapted to 
hisown. Because—If heneglect to avail himself 
of the advantages offered, he will be in a worse 
position than his fellow-workmen who embrace 
them. The exhibition will thus injure him if 
he refuse to benefit by it. Because—In many 
branches he will find that in one way or another 
the foreigner excels him, but he may also dis- 
cover how he is excelled, and, knowing this, 
he will take care not to be surpassed at a 
second exhibition.” For the excursion it is 
calculated eight days’ time and 4/. in money 
are required ; but no doubt the visit may be 
made for less money and in less time. The 
Committee recommend a small weekly saving 
till September, 1851, for the purpose. The 
general committee have issued regulations con- 
nected with a register of lodgings for workmen 
while in London.—tThe Society of Arts have 
issued a notice relative to their proposed prizes 
for a series of treatises relating to the exhibi- 
tion, 

New Scorrish NatTionaL GALLERY.— 
Messrs. Ackerman have recently published 
a tinted lithograph, showing the intended 
National Gallery and the Royal Institution at 
Edinburgh, in connection with the Free 
Church College and the Castle. The intended 
building (designed by Mr, Playfair) is Ionic, 
with two tetrastyle porticoes at each end, and 
a hexastyle portico in the centre of each side. 
The intermediate portions present simply a 
range of ante, with balustrade. 

STIMATING.—I send you tenders for erect- 
ing the carcases of sixty-two fourth-rate houses 
at Holloway, for Messrs. Overton and Hughes. 
Mr. Thos, Tatlock, architect. The quantities 
were furnished by Mr. Tatlock, at a charge of 
2 per cent, :— 


Haswell... cece ccccee 0s 0,497 
Barcley ..sccccccesecs 55290 
CRUE ks acts ae de: ee 
PE ak caine tne oma k ts eee 
OME nb dabei dv cceney  eanee 
ys: 6 6c cip cea 9: See 
MIE s Jo ah oo ch ae ce ce GO 
TROROURS: sc eiccscecace 4,500 
Symons......+ssee0+- 4,700 
oe ee ee ee 
Tear ..... ogetitin ee 4408 
Hocken...csscccceess 4,200 


It consisted of upwards of 278 rods of brick- 
work, ornamental coloured brick facings, 
dressings, &c.; Caen stone copings, cills, and 
dressings; glazed tubular drains of best con- 
struction ; 1,726 ft. cube of fir bond and plates ; 
6,950 cubic feet of fir framed; 325 squares of 
best Bangor Duchess slating ; illiams’s 
patent, 24-inch roll ridges and hips, with oil 
cement; 4-inch slab slate soffits, &c. ll 
to be completed by the end of November next. 
The contractor to be bound with the “ usual” 
facility, and to find two sureties of 5001, each 
that he fulfils his bond.—Surveyor. 





Survey or BirMINGHAM.—At a meeti 
of the guardians held last week, the testi- 
monials of the eight selected candidates were 
read. According to the Birmingham Journal, 
it was stated by the chairman that he ha 
computed the sums on each assessment, which 
were as follows :—Mr. Robertson, whose esti- 
mate was 948/., was at the rate of 6d. each 
assessment; Mr. Dyke, 8501., rather less than 
6d.; Messrs. Leversage and Corfield, 7002. 
about 5d.; Mr. Thompson, jun., 500/., v 
little more than 3d.; Messrs. Hebbert an 
Faucit, 1,050/., a little more than 6d.; Mr. J. 
D. Paine, 9457., about 6d.; Mr. I. Newey, 
1,4451., at Od.; and Mr. P. Gannon, 1,450/,, 
at 9d. The chairman further intimated that it 
had been communicated to him that the com- 
missioners had instructed their surveyor, Mr. 
Piggott Smith, to make a complete survey and 
map of the town, which would show every 
detail, and which would be placed at the 
service of the parish, so that they would not 
require a map for the parish.—After the testi- 
monials had been read, it was, on the motion 
of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr, Hartle, 
agreed that the tenders of Messrs. Leversage 
and Corfield, Mr. J. D. Paine, and Mr. Isaac 
Newey, be reserved for farther consideration, 
and that these gentlemen be requested to at- 
tend the Board on Wednesday, the 18th. It 
was also agreed that the travelling expenses of 
the gentlemen from a distance, if unsuccessful, 
should be liquidated. 

Tue NEw BrRMINGHAM WoRKHOUSE.— 
The foundation-stone of this new structure 
was laid at Birmingham Heath on Monday in 
last week, on which occasion Mr. Glenn, the 
contractor, entertained his workman, 200 in 
number, with roast beef, plum-pudding, and 
half a day’s pay. 

Biowine up A Curr at SEAFORD. 
A grand explosion of 27,000Ibs. of powder, by 
the voltaic spark, while stored in chambers 
cut into the cliff at Seaford, was to come. off 
to-day (Thursday). The object in view is to 
arrest the encroachment of the sea, and pre- 
vent the beach from drifting. The martelle 
tower, forts, and other property will thus, it is 
hoped, be saved from ultimate destruction. 
Government are to be the chief projectors of 
the: cliff into the sea; inasmuch as, besides 
otherwise greatly assisting with the needful, 
they have allowed the Sappers and Miners to 
excavate and prepare the works. “The men,” 
it is said, “ like the work, and prefer it to 
being shut up in barracks and garrisons,”—a 
good hint to Government what to do with the 
waste power of the soldiery in the forwarding 
of other great public works that might never 
otherwise be undertaken, at the same time, also, 
strengthening the force physically and mate- 
rially, instead of letting it run to waste. At 
Seaford the cliff has been penetrated from 
above by five shafts 41 feet each in depth, for 
a charge of 600 lbs. of gunpowder; and a gal- 
lery, 6 feet high and 5 feet wide, penetrates 
below from the face of the cliff to a length of 
80 feet into its interior, with two smaller 
branch galleries 3 feet in height, each termi- 
nating in a chamber 6 feet 6 in. square in cubic 
measure and containing 12,000 lbs. of powder. 
Sir John Burgoyne has the management of the 
works, which are personally superintended by 
Captain Froome. The voltaic batteries are 
under charge of Mr. Ward. 

ALTERATIONS IN St. Jamzs’s PARK,— 
To allay the apprehensions of those who pro- 
perly look with great jealousy on any altera- 
tions which threaten to abridge the parks, we 
are able to state that the inclosing railing of 
the palace will be brought forward only toa 
trifling extent, and that, with this exception, the 
area enjoyable by the people will remain open as 
it is. e railing at the western end of the 
inclosure will be taken down, and an orna- 
mental terrace-wall he substituted at some dis- 
tance eastward, and jn a line ranging with the 
front of the palace, “Whe Mall will be widened 
on the south by a slip taken from the inclo- 
sure, so as to brin into the centre of the 
palace front (if we understand rightly), and 
other dress-grounds will be formed on the 
north side of it to accord with the present in- 
closure. Trees will be added to the Mall. 

Royat Acapemy or Arts.—We under- 
stand that Mr. Jongs, R.A., has resigned his 
appointment, so that/on the 3rd of November 
there will be an election of-a Keeper as well as 
of a President. 
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MancHesteR Water-Works.—It ap- 
pears from the report of the Water-works 
Committee recently read before the council, 
that the amount expended on these extensive 
works down to 3lst July last was 347,737/. 
odd, besides 5,902/. of interest paid on loans ; 
since which time 10,9001. more have been paid 
to the contractors. The progress towards 
completion will be seen from the following 
statement:—Woodhead Reservoir: Messrs. 
Thompson and Sons. Amount of contract, 
22,600/, Value of work done, 1850, August 
16th, 14,568/. 149. 44d.; value of extra work 
done, 6,410/. 2s. 9d.—Hollinworth and. Arn- 
field Reservoir: Mr. Samuel Taylor. Contract, 
28,9531. 6s. 2d. ; work done, 1850, August 30th, 
11,8397. 19s. 11d.; extra, 1,881/. lls. 7d.— 
Rhodes Wood and Torside Reservoirs: Mr. 
Geo. Merritt. Contract, 42,1537. 19s. 14d.; 
work done, 1850, August 30th, 14,198/.6s. 74d.; 
extra, 3,7371. 6s. 1d.—Denton and Gorton Re- 
servoirs: Mr. David Bellhouse. Contract, 
17,9171. 168. 1d.; work done, 1850, August 
29th, 8,9087. 6s. O4d.; extra, 5427. 15s. 73d. 
—QOn the engineering works, exclusive 
of accommodation works for millowners, 
the original estimate, including enlarged 
mains, was 253,595/. 10s. The pro- 
bable cost of these works, when quite com- 
pleted, will be, it appears, 282,652/., showing 
an excess over the estimates of 29,057/., due 
chiefly to enlargements and improvements not 
originally contemplated, and to additional pro- 
vision for floods. In November, 1848, the 
sub-committee determined to remunerate Mr. 
Bateman, their engineer, for the works done 
beyond the borough bounds, by a per centage 
on the estimated amount, which the engineer 
then stated at 207,8611., exclusive of 10,0001. 
for extra size of pipes, suggested by Mr. 
Walker, on which he did not wish to claim per 
centage. Since that time it appears that alter- 
ations in the projected works must alter the 
estimate given in. The report was finally 
adopted by the council. 

On THE TENURE OF PROPERTY IN 
ENGLAND AND WaA.es.—The tenures under 
which land is held in this country have grown 
out of the feudal system, and have differed 
materially at different periods of our history. 


At 
freehold, copyhold, and leasehold: an estate 
belonging unconditionally to its owner, and 
held directly under the Crown, or rather under 
the law and constitution of the country, is said 
to be freehold. But freehold property may be 
liable to regular and fixed annual payments, 
provided it be not liable to fine, heriot, or for- 
feiture. Copyhold estates are held of a sub- 
ject, as one of a royalty, honour, or manor, 
and are liable to fines on account of deaths, 
transfers, and other such circumstances, ac- 
cording to the customs of the royalty, honour, 
or manor of which they form a part. Lease- 
hold property is of various descriptions, such 
as long leasehold, for a term of 1,000 years; 
life leasehold with a fine certain, or under cer- 
tain limitations on renewal; life leasehold with 
a fine uncertain, payable to the proprietor or 
other superior ; in this case, the latter reserves 
mown a conventional rent, the tenant having 
paid down a sum of money to obtain the lease, 
and the right of alienation; this practice is 
common in the west of England. There is 
another kind of leasehold, with an uncertain 
fine payable to the proprietor, who receives 
the full rent of the land at the time of granting 
the lease, the lessor having a power of aliena- 
tion; this is a common practice in Wales, and 
some parts of England. The last, and not 
Jeast, of the various kinds of leasehold, is where 
the property is held for an ordinary term, with 
the power of alienation. A lease, without the 
power of alienation or transfer, is not called a 
tenure: though it merely gives a right of oc- 
capaney for some specified period, it is practi- 
cally one of the most important tenures, much 
of the prosperity of every country, of which 
any considerable portion belongs to extensive 
proprietors, depending On the conditions in 
such leases. ' G. J. R. 
Discovery ar Rocnester.—A corre- 
BF 08 informs us that,\in pulling down some 
old houses near Rochester-bridge, the workmen 
have found a principal arch of St. Clement’s 
Church; which church shut up, and then 
taken down, in the year 1538, when the houses 
which are now being d ed were built. on 
the site, It is a pointed ah, 


resent, landed property is of three sorts, , 





Cotocne CATHEDRAL.—A correspondent 
of the Atheneum says :—‘‘Two years have 
done much for the Cathedral at Cologne. In 
less than two years more, the traveller will be 
able from a distance to see that the huge gap 
betwixt the choir and the towers is essentially 
diminished. The walls and. one of the win- 
dows of the transepts are all but up, the flying 
buttresses being still untouched. The upper 
windows of the nave. are already defined ; the 
sketched-out tower in the facade has a new 
pier, and the giddily-lofty arch which is to 
connect it with its twin sister has been thrown, 
The further, however, that these interesting 
works advance, the more do I feel confirmed 
in the idea which I ventured to express on my 
last visit, that betwixt the space of the tran- 
septs and the bulk of the towers. the propor- 
tions of the nave shrink into a shortness which 
both outside and inside of the Cathedral will 
ultimately produce a disappointing effect. I 
spent a long Sunday morning in the building; 
and to judge from the crowds that filled it, 
and the cheery jingle of money on the offering- 
plates, popular sympathy and curiosity with 
regard to the fulfilment of ‘this broken pro- 
mise to God’ (as poor Hood called it) have in 
no degree subsided. Some of us may live to 
see the entire area thrown open to the vaults 
of the roof.” 

AMERICAN Iron AND CoppEr.—A great 
quantity of iron ore, yielling about ninety per 
cent. of pure iron, is reported to have been 
discovered on the Black River, Crawford 
county, Wisconsin, with abundance of timber 
for furnace fuel, and water-power at hand, as 
well as water-carriage.——That is nothing, 
however, to the advantages of the Cliff and 
Minesota copper-mines of Lake Superior, 
which are at present yielding immense quan- 
tities of native copper, in masses themselves 
immense, every piece weighing two tons or 
more, and requiring two teams to a waggon. 

Great Fire at MontrREAL.—Another of 
those immense conflagrations, to which the 
timber-built houses of America, as elsewhere, 
so frequently give rise, has been scourging the 
town of Montreal. Five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property it is said have been 
destroyed. The fire consumed several streets ina 
very brief space of time, and a hundred houses 
were entirely destroyed, and many others made 
uninhabitable. A number of stone and brick 
houses were also involved in the general 
destruction. : 

New Cuurcu at Weymouth, Dorset. 
—On the 1ith inst. the foundation-stone of 
the new church, dedicated to St. John (to be 
built in the parish of Radipole), was,laid by the 
Reverend Edmund Hollond, M.A., the patron 
of the united parishes of Melcombe Regis and 
Radipole. The site is at the end of the Espla- 
nade, which is about half-a-mile in length, and 
to which the church will form an ornamental 
termination. The ceremony on the ground was 
numerously attended. The style of this church 
is to be Decorated, and the building will be 
executed with the Ridgway-hill stone, with 
Bath stone for the coins and traceried win- 
dows. It will contain 628 sittings, and have 
no gallery. The organ will be placed in the 
tower. The plan is similar in arrangement to 
that of Christ-church at Battersea. The di- 
mensions of the nave are,—length, 75 feet; 
width, 22 feet. The chancel 27 feet by 18 
feet. The aisles are 11 feet in width, and the 
transepts project 9 feet from the aisle walls. 
The tower is 19 feet square, and is placed at 
the north-west corner. The height to the top 
of the spire is 130 feet. The height of the 
nave to the ridge is 52 feet, and the chancel 
44 feet. The architect is Mr. Talbot Bury, 
and the builder Mr. P. Dodson. 

Dock ENnGInggRING at Napies.—A 
letter, dated Naples, September 14, says :— 
“A very remarkable engineering blunder has 
caused the destruction of a dry dock built 
near the Molo of Naples, at an outlay of some 
30,0002. Yesterday the whole fabric fell in, 
from the pressure of water, fortunately when 
no workmen were on the works. The blame 
is attributable to Prince Ischitella, the Minister 
of War. It appears the king had been warned 
by some Neapolitan engineers that the walls 
were too slight; and for some time past the 
works were pronounced as unsafe by more 
than one English gentleman, whose profes- 
sional knowledge at once discovered the 
error, 





ey 


Acoustic ALTERATIONS IN ExereR 
Hau.—The alteration which is being made 
at Exeter Hall consists in forming a coved 
ceiling instead of a flat one, the new ceiling 
being 12 feet higher in the centre than the 
former one, This is being effected without 
disturbing the slating.of the roof. - Wrought. 
iron girders are being fixed to the sides of the 

resent principals, and the tie-beams will then 
be removed, One of the iron girders is now 
in its place. We have not yet personally looked 
at the works, but shall do so shortly, 


AssociaTE LaBourR CONFERENCE.—(p 
Wednesday in last week, the ‘“ Confer. 
ence of trades and other delegates,” a 
Manchester, was opened, for consideration of 
the questions of co-operative and associative 
labour. About forty persons were present, 
Resolutions were unanimously passed at the 
public meeting, mainly “ pledging itself to 
advance, by all moral means, the great prin. 
ciple of co-operative association,” which latter, 
of course, must be carefully distinguished from 
Communism, with which it has no essential 
connection. 


Leeps Scuoou or Desien.—The diree. 
tors of this useful establishment have been 
giving a free exhibition of drawings, models, 
statues, &c. ‘The exhibition, says the local 
Intelligencer, gave abundant proof that the 
mode of teaching adopted ensures a mastery 
of principles, and that the range of study 
adapts the instruction of the school to per. 
sons engaged in every branch of art and 
manufacture. 

METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS ActT.—A 
rate-payer states, in the Times, that the sub. 
urban parishes, finding themselves exempt 
from the operations of the new Act, have 
begun a system of jobbing in graveyards, 
some of the parishes having two already, and 
one going to add a third ; so that, unless the 
commissioners can put a stop to it, our sub- 
urban villages will soon present the appearance 
of a complete net-work of petty parochial grave- 
yards, 


Lonpon Mecuanics’ INstiruTiox.— 
The members of this long-established institu- 
tion held a conversazione on Wednesda 
evening, the. 18th, when there was an exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, specimens of manufactures, 
and models of machinery. A working model 
of the electric telegraph was shown in opera- 
tion. The rooms were very crowded. The 
drawing class, the music class, and the 
elocution class lent their aid to afford amuse- 
ment. 


Tue Sea-SerPent a Hypro-E.ectric 
Macuine.—Some Irish correspondents of the 
press are amusing their readers, and them- 
selves, it may be, with grave and wonderful 
details of that still equivocal monster of the 
deep, the “sea-sarpint.” One of the most inge- 
nious and feasible of these, if a mere invention, 
and if something more, certainly one of the 
most extraordinary, is a detail of particulars to 
the effect that the sea-serpent is no serpent 
after all, but a tremendous electrical eel, or other 
creature akin to the gymnotus, charging small 
fry which it happens to touch, electrically, as well 
as killing them by the contact. Another writer 
hints that as the eely tribe inhabit the mud at 
the bottom of ponds, so the natural habitat 
of this eel of eels must be the bottom of that 
“big pond,” the Atlantic, the mud of which 
must be at present disturbed by some portent- 
ous geological movement. 


Pusiic Conventences.—There will of 
necessity, during the ensuing year, be an im- 
mense influx of foreigners from every part of 
the civilised globe : is there, therefore, no con- 
vincing the proper authorities of the evident 
necessity of erecting “‘ public conveniences 
in various crowded thoroughfares throughout 
London? The few already in the metropolis 
are in such secluded nooks and corners 
none but those thoroughly conversant with our 
city can know where they are situated, and it 
is therefore hopeless to imagine that strangers 
will ever discover them. ‘This, I know, 18 @ 
very delicate matter to write about, but as 
your paper is so extensively circulated among 


those who will see the necessity of making a 
determined stir in the matter, I have ventur 
to address you. F, STENT. 


*,* This necessity has been urged agait 
and again in our pages. — 
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TENDERS 
for a villa residence at Woodford Wells for Mr. Hallet, 
jon.; Mr. G. R. Noble, surveyor. 
Thomas Burton SeasesdUplbersues — 0 0 


sank ya Cepdnech vakeocasscake 00 
Wiliam’ Still (accepted)... osen 1938 00 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«op. B.” “FR. J.” sisi te ppear), “J. L. G.,” “ A Poor 
Inventor,” “ H. M. de la C.” (we have not time to refer 
back), ‘“‘E. R.” (shall appear), ‘‘ Crito” (too scurrilous), 
“Ww. 8.” (we cannot depart from our rule. We have had 
Gren inquiries for addresses this week), ‘‘ H. B.” (vol. 

. 418), «8. W.,” “Lapis,” “CC. W.0.,” “J. V.,” 
.K.” (we are unable to recommend), ‘on. BF, F., ” 
OW. L. M.” Garnet with thanks), “ J. J. _ (under 
our mark), “J. H.,” “3B. “FF.” “TT. 0." “W.N.,” 
“An Honest Builder, oe Pi “Ww, (| Fagg * Alp ha” (a 
Parliamentary Paper), “W. H. ay “A, Ps Greutonal 
Competitor.” 
“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


EDUCED PRICES,—EDWARD 











SIMMS (late Wiliiam Creare), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at hes Seaeaers the first of its kind ever established) Ad 
large Assortment of Dry and Wellseasoned 0. OAK and DEAL P! 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS an gt BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 meh inch thick, planed to a lel width 
io Cieknee, and a co, Reduced Prices. Bi. 

Machinery Planks, Poa ings, Sash Sills, Vcelttogs 
Laths, fe.—Apply at E. SIMM lage W. Olea Deere 
cing “Hinmutholery. ton-road, Pini ~f~ 





LOORING «ALFRED ROSLING begs 

Ba —— his customers and the trade generally, that be has 

very mate rally REDUCED | the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 

HOARD of which he has in a an extensive ceitelensad To 

oe ag ofa quantity of fres! =! prepared pa an A. R. is able 
o offer a great reduction upon 

expense of — away in the drying sheds. dings in great 

variety, and prepared @ very superior manner. mpd Lo 

bridge Wharf, Ppaakside, October, 1849, 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany : and Timber 
Merchant, Bremendver Wow road, Southwa: 
Bricklayers’ Aree, is SELLING SEASONED SELOOMING ra 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTIS also matched 
boards and mouldings pre: moet oo. the very Ge, Setar and 
in a superior manner. Cut Is and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, 3; pantile. 
oak, and fir laths ; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and F note po 
goals (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 


N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


at the Galery, 53, Pall-mall, is now open to the public 
FREE, except on Raberdary. the piaicion. re being One 
_ JAMES K. CULLING, } Hon. Secs. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION. ane WEEK in LONDON. of the ALPINE 
SINGERS FROM YRIA, who perform seve of their 
BaETORAL MELODIES, daily at Four, and _in the Even- 
ings at Half-past Eight.— Lecture on the Hydro- Electric 
Machine, by Dr. Becht otier, daily at Two, and in the evenings 
at a Quarter Nine—Lecture on Chemistry, by J. H. Pepper, 
., illustrating the Ancient Fiery Ordeal and the Handling of 
Hot Metals, daily at a ge past Three. and in the Even- 
at Eight— odel’< of We 8 Patent Nova-Motive Railway at 
ly—New Series of Disolving Views illustrating some of 
Won ers of Nature, daily at our, and in the 
os my at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series exhibiting Scenes 
a* e Arctic ons and Ceylon, daily at One Ct pen —Diver 
snd Diving. bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, half-price. 
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Just published, price %s,, cloth boards, dem 


USEFUL HINTS ON VENTILATION, 
also practi 


explanatory of its leading princip! and designed to 
facilitate rctical informa ication to all kinds of bu dings 5 containing 
ation on the use Ro in for this purpose. 


vy W. WALKE Deer 
landen ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Manchester: 
J.7. PARKES, 89, Market-street ; — all Booksellers. 


Now published. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 88 


((HAPEL & SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


as appropriate to the buildings of Nonconformists, particu. 
larly to those of the Wesleyan Methodists ; with practical direc- 
tions for the erection of Chapels and School-houses. With 
bumerous pl coer Lay ay ng ns, 
london; HAMILTON, Hey Fk ‘nd O0-; sold by JOHN 
on: 8, an 80] 
MASON, 14, City-road, and 66, Paternoste’ =ror. 


eee ! NEWS! NEWS!— The best; 
chea and largest Ne’ th 1d. —LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY ONBON NEWSPAP. PER containg xt large columns 
ence from all parts of the globe price caly 

fetece, ough ee, Send three postage stamps to to E.L YD, 

a ury-square, London, and receive one copy asa ph 


aoe ND 
——— 


~ 0 ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 














, New Society of Painters in Water ‘Colours and author of 
The don go rehitecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &.,” and 
of“ London as it is,” ofters his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 


Perspective Views, [ut eriors, &c. From the long ex 
Tience he b has had in such subjec’ >> he is fully aware of f they pointe 
ewentially necessary to be attended LN mated and designs litho- 


perior eames ~aehion BOYS, 81, 
Funicanttect ne Oxford-st — 


TO RGHIFEIFE 


ME. EDWARD PARAIRE is desirous of 


meeting gentlemen who require coloured Architectural 
Drawings, Fenmeltiven, Interiors, Isometricals, &c., got up. Out- 
of same, neatly — with background, on terms that 
assure approval. Mr E. P. “tart her begs to state that he makes 
aconsideration i in his charge should the competition prove unsuc. 
cessful—Address, Mr. E. PARALRE, 16, Woodstock-st., Bond-st. 
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LDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ARPAULING for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
ofROPE used by B Builders upon the lowest terms, esament and 


awnings on sale or hire. post receive the most 
unas atention.~ WILLIAM PraGoTh ie Fore Street, City, 
Board Board of Ord Onda se Appointment, to Her ‘Maj ajesty’s Honourab: e 


“0 BUI BUILDERS, PAINTERS, GILDERS, AND SIGN 


8. 
Jon MORTON: Waiter on Glass and 


aatical Labeller, 21, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
Established, 1835. 









a. Bnd Gold ...ccecesceecesece 144. por inch, 
fink eet SSGébcateey lid per . 
Double Shade ... tee 
prvecting Shade, from’: ciie 4d. to 6d. | e 


PERT ooconsee 
Hern fee given for Plate Glass Facias. 


LING from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


ti lado COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
founder, ge or sulphur. It is rors in S opeiher for brass 
bale » and in pom & for ter eathing and roofings of all 
of all dim be iad at the fo lowing 
» Who have psn ne — 
gt Mesa, Charles inige om Co. ; Mr. Charles Jack 
“heuan Skitz John Barwell. 
Hanh Mears wee Bisbee Tolan tad Broth 
eede—Mesera Sora San rE a Je ohnson an er. 


ani eaps. 
X essre. J. Parker and Sons. 
Leith ae upon ‘Mr. Benjamin Plummer, 
vs “pn iehere Agere and Co, 








ie 





ace W.- J oa Shelley s: and Co. 


ee 
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ship sheathing which lasts nemibess six vents, comses two. 
cheaper than 
are made of the Venn 





or yellow oneal. And if the zine cover- 















ieille and under the su 
® of he poo GROWN, N, thesurveyor of of the 
of its durabili 
HF ee particulars and Prices, 





Mout. eave Borland, al 





Offices, No, 13, 
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PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 
1 in. yellow, perey, seve = oe 1 in. spruce, per sq. .... i 0d, 


. eee 1s, 9d, 
eS ee ie od ST vik: oe 
Widths measured after forte wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 

Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 

ee Bn. 5 totes the terminus of the rn Counties Railway, 

ry neve hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 

BOARD in — variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 

for use. ber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 

sible hp also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 

logs, plank, board, and veneers. in condition for imm 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


EMEL TIMBER FOR SALE.—Sixty 
Shillings ag = of 50 feet cube. Average length 30 feet 
13 1H inches square. Liberal discounts for cash.— Apply 
RTSLET and CO., Adelphi-wharf, London. 


use. 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
[MBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved bn se 1 
Boards, &c., Frevared, Matched, and Grooved, yw ms Paten 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages o Poe ot and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


h: 
ware Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimli 
N.B. Estimates given for Guving and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD - CUTTING COM- 
ANY.—-SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, gp Nah! Lambe beth, between the Fa a pe and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLA woh a. all their 
branches executed with the greatest des! ne punctu- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and benntifally WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of 7, ee prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, ofall qualities and at reasonable rates. 


PHILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 


IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WEN LOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, to invite | aeons sated Mock na carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well ck, consisti of 8 
large assortment of TIMBER, *Onats LANKS, an 
TENS, of every description, C = ly seasoned. 
have constantly on hand, and read 
yellow Pemeeet_ FS F LOORIN. GQ BO d 
matched lining. cut and planed to a se lel breadth a thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices, 


ADDERS, BARROWS, &c., for SALE 


or HIRE.—G. ELL invites the attention of Builders, Con- 
ractors, Decorators, and the trade gmern ly, to the large Stock of 
Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, keo., he has always on 
hand, in every way ee to their various purposes. Excavators’ 
barrows at 9s., 123,, and pe an barrow complete. Ladders, Ste 
&c., equally low. For pat a. lars a printed lists, which’ can 
had upon Ge gy rem ries, Nos. 3 and 6, Tottenham- 
court, New-road, St. P 


RENCH PAPER HANGINGS DUTY 


FREE.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—In consequence of the 

at increase of their Trade, Messrs. MARKS have removed from 

rince’s-street, Leicester-square. to very extensive manufacturing 

premises, 2, Great Queen-street. Lincolit' 's-inn-fields, and3i, Parker- 

street, Drury lane where, in addition to their usual Large Stock of 
Parisian Papers, they are = printing First Class French 

from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per piece of 12 yards. Oaks, Marble, &c. from 9d. 


co. 























Flocks, Satins, and all others uel low. French Papers ex- 
posted | = Bond, and Country an ding Orders executed with 
legpate 





APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
Manufactory for a ons and 5 eons fe English and 


French Pa; per hangings, ai rials conn e trade. 
The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of ~~ extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for Tae 
LI£T OF he pet FRIGEs, 

Painted marble, granite, and oak pa) weee 1d. per yard. 

Superior bed-room papers........seseseeces “en 1d, ° 

Satin ground _— for bed- “rooms, “ies 

RNG GiMiMG TOMS. . o5056cesccdcdosccocsoves 3d. * 


Flock papers on on ground, and crimson aes 
on oak 





sss 


10,000 ist < ee mouldings always in stoc' 
E. T. ARCHER, _ OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
J anuary, i 1850. 


BRTsH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


The Public are invited to examine for 
water Fite disatet WO tied Tas Sa 
ROVIDENT 50. t- 
coo Bm igh chi" F vate 


street ; 

Esiablished 806. prvlicy-holders’ Capital, ak asifiak Ann 

— ~ uses declared, on paid a 
omichilakonont are the Of Office, 1,886, ‘ooo 
Presipext.—The 7 or EARL GREY. 





RICK 890) IRE. Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM MTENRY Bi ‘ONE. "Esa., ae. Depety Obeieman. 
Henry B. ny = Esq. Th ham, Esq. 
George Dacre, iliam Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Quay Natt, Esq. 
William Jae J ap a , Hea. 
sir Richard D. Kin Bart. The Rev. J 





Sherman. 
The ifon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William J John Williams, 
J. A. Beaumont, Bsq.. Managing Director. 
Puysiciax.—John Maclean. M.D., F. *. # 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-sq 
Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are "are divided among the 
Insured. 
BEANE OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
Y THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 

















Date of| _ Su Toeatiny te be fara 
o! m uently, 
Policy. | Insured,} Original Premium. emeenea annually. 
&. a 4. & ad 
1806 2,500 79 10 10 extinguished. 1,323 2 0 
181l 1,000 33:19 3 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1,000 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES. 














Policy | pate Sum Bonuses Teja) wah one. 
No. Insured. added. ther ine 
z 4 *a°¢é £2 ad 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1,883 18 1 
1174 1810 1,200 1,160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
3392 1820 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 











and full particulars my, be obtained upon me 
cation to the Agents of the Office in the pe the Nncad. Otbon towns o 
Ea fan rca City Branch ; and at th 

\ en 


TO MERCHANTS, BANKERS, &.—GUARANTEE FOR 
FIDELITY. 


HE UNITED GUARANTEE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, London, 
Capital 100,0002. = a ah * increase to 500,0002, 


The Right Honourable Lord Erskine, 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, 
Joshua P. Brown Westhead, Esq., M. 
The great uperiett of the guarantee of a Public, pote = «Bg 
that of private individuals is now beginning to oe 
It is porate et oe has Lem me mo ane erally kno 
on account of the disclosures made in the investigntions of the: inte 








Custom-house frauds, om Se the private security offered by persons 
in sivuations ¢ of trust often becomes p valueless on account 
of the death < e sureties, or such & ir circum- 


amount of the x 


ducted under the ives of aroholdere, and 
pastes of Tespectaile share 


rates of ee suffici of which nal gua- 
ranteed ¢ highest cae ic  nowlodee, based on Lm ewe 
does not vary My dispenses with the necessity 


—— inquiries s to to continued 1 life and = vee 
with pri inte: h = 6 SF set 

vate guarantee, whic not so generally acknowledged, 
but which is — real and important. 

Jpoustbilities of suretysht ind duced fo oak: afure, oF to Te 
respo’ 8 0! ngs oO or to re- 
lieve themselves of suretyahip by fel f maintaining those in some 
degree connected with or dependent oa Le in the —_ by the 
employment obtained by means of their suretyship ma: 

eve them from a troublesome applicant t for A 1, The 
blic com , on the other hand, can ae be had 
into previous 


after a searching inv oD the co ons and 
orer ty 
advan Cte from being attained at ‘be = sexpense of a 
saving to them, and is an in 
emprored insuri theie ‘ives where it would not otherwise be 4 a. 
eee hus t) the family of a clerk, cut off by premature death, is sav 
jay hee th on the charity of an employer. 
Prospectuses and further inate may be obtained upon 
s plication to the Secretary, at the Office of the Company, as 


e, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
a ee iy orden, JAMES KNIGHT, Secretary. 


on to the preceding advantages, th 
first to offer the great pret inal ce pole tapnded to ek to emp! 


tis adv the principle of life assurance with 





PORTANT TO BUILD. 


MPHE SEPTENNIAL "CYCLICAL 


PERMANENT MUTUAL BENEFIT BUILDING 
pions Annum Share, able 
Sununy ‘or Monthly, 
have abcola ly redeem mortgage, and a de- 
posto wil will by the joint operations of the vera AE and the ¢ con- 
ctification Cf + subscriptions, obtain 1052, per Same, 
with 6. Le Lens m per aun 
h Ider, as 

b= Fs atvancs atthe rate of 8 leas 

es (whereas in other building 
societies the interest pai absolui ous) ; are exempt from 
all —_ 1 Costa of a their mortgages called in save the stamp 
duties an deeds of re-cony: off the 





eq 
rogress, thus iting Go 
able after the Delepue oe tien nelson, 32 purciaser ean 
either buy the same, subject to, aad hare pees po t of, the mont 
gee or ws once me toleom 1h. fe x fh 
Irenaibl, The dat whole of ~ | the Syne 
such as to 


atond 
venient means for the investment of savings by athe ind ‘cna 
—— ches The a are eutsoniely lucid and — ae 
ng oct on et anxious considera- 


ae cnspenene the 
Aye combine simplicit in action, certainty in 





ton a d it: a a their mavifold advan- 

eae equal Ak bers, and they have given universal 

i, Seratchle the eminent actuary, has certified 

‘improv . ee Prospectuses 

Panes rales, proe 0d be obtained of 

ILLIA M TAY) TATE! ants " in’ 8 clea at ont tbe Of ine Omce, delaldes 
CALDECOTT, Secretary. 


wei, °c ou, Hern pe Four, at 3, Adelaide-place, London- 








LOOR-CLOTH.—The Trade supplied with 


seasoned floor-cioth, cut to any nos and, ta at %& ons the 
square yard. Bordered cloths for passages an 


stat 
WILSON. Manufacturer, 253, Strand, near ae Ba 





INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 

other FATEET TILES for Churehes, Entrance Halls, 

Conoervatestes, es, Balconies, &c., ue, Geometrical, tham- 

extreme Thay mg Siabs and “Tiles 

Covi rates, Door Fesetare. White Glazed and peyymantn: 
Ware 


Tiles far Bott and Kitchen be had in 
variety | tha, Dai 9, Albion pace, Blackftiare bridge 
anufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, ¢ 


London, snd at thew M 











ERMAN SPRING MATT EESSR6, 





THE BEST, TOP "STUFFING ALL HORSEHAIR. 


gite Scscccccoausewes nt 4 feet 6 wide ....00000. oo 
Gwe ccccccccccdsseve Sfet 
PrTTirTirtti titi we Sfeeté 


French Mattress on pro 
, ana sONS’ NB Lint of Being with 


Si a ab Bla 


Bt 108 


nit 
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SUBSTITUTE for PAINT.—Cleanli- 


pad well as coonomy, tlag ito b ao ENS 
DYES" for SrattiNa Ny ae whitelead, for pain‘ = 





SS 











arches, large pali and th as 

breil invention, when becoming 

eS ch i Py rs, ready 
seize upon profit by another’s . Bo in the case 
¢ and Dyes, several have sprung up; 
it the inventor begs assure the public that 
the time he bestowed wu these articles to render thent 
= i: in their 


THE BUILDER. 











rPHOMAS *FREEN al and | GO” having con- 
eir ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an exten- 
sive Mant of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
of P. beg to call the attention dera and others to 
very su! ~~ unity of these ‘articles, wy Bg hy 42-4 
a1 ‘S--Tuscany Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland- 
London. 


aa Lee’s Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix whask 


‘ d Chalk Lime, Paving Bricks, Tiles, Artificial 
BB Grey an et leteut tals, on 








ensures 
His well-known experience in P’ ion of colours 
enables him to effet the most perfect Tuulatiooe oft nel various 


ornamental woods, while, at same time, they refl oo 
beauty of the natural and Stains Te: 

and td by HENR BPHENS, bi, 8 a Mere “ tas 
friars- we on, in 

lon.—The oak, mah and pb pond Ces bye 


Co] 

in powder at 8. per lb., which dissolves in water to form liquid, 

1 1b. will make one gallon of stain.—N.B. The trade supplied.— 

Sold at the Office of Tug Burtper, 2, York-street, Covent Garden, 

London ; at both of which places may be had the proper varnish 
and size, with directions for its use. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. ie 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUABRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


- List of also cost for transit to an: of the kingdom. 
ue furnished on te ine gg ‘ 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 








tion of Build Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
rat Balke fuse aa hustle, Piette eat 
r, ne. 
oe reangy possible” Tices for Portland Head-stones, 
>» reps, 





Landings, Bes cut 7 order on the shortest 
ice, lings let on hi A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, en always on -. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fin 
Stuff, &. Prompt attention paid to country’ orders, 


BAtHS STONE.—RANDELL and 


SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have a intel ps 
ene ow gop their sole agents in London. te and 


rehitects, Masons, B be, ¢ that a phe 
Fa meat ofthe mus much approved sa OSSIAN DOWN and other BATH 
8 alwa the Great 


be kept at the Devos, 
Hailes tati = be received 
Whart, ee 


B" H and BOX WEATHER STONE.— 
graytd erone. VARRTMAN and STONE MER- 
Builders, and others, that he 

etill mt Mog oupply ‘he pest mbe Down and Lodge Stile 
H. 8. also to announce that he has opened two exten- 

ve quarries on Box-' ile 
best Ground W. on 
uoins, and 
Bath. 


Box WEATHER STONE of best quality, 
BLOCK, &c, &., supplied direct from the 
quarries, by MTOR. STRONG, Quarrs prietor and Stone 
een Box, Wilts. 
he great durability of the Box Ground Stone, withstanding the 
ian intense . p.- —y¥ it a desirable stone for all external 


duil extent immediately attended to. 
De Bar Station. Ge Great W “Wenesn Railway, where an extensive 
stock is always kept. 
Plain penity for fixing. 


and ornamental stonework pre es 
Ashlar, Rangework, Walling-stones, &c., 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS—LUARD. Ms and Co., 











from whence he is able to supply, to any 
oer Stone on the most pespennnle 
Rangework cut to order.—6, 8 








Quarry Proprietors and Im 
AU a! (STONE from © Guarst En aise, Calvados 
aoe bign ae of me ar colour to ortland Stone, its 
texture — ur of wo 


e sam 
.—Suitable for st A me walling, tbo 
aman: e for strong wo! w and quay w: ce 
hee similar to ng Stone. Depo: " One Sufferance 
erhithe.—Tnforsaation and ielleise supatiod from the 

Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
irs, Goen (propriétaire des Carriéres ry ies ab Alte! 


Abatto 
mane or. - ro gusrantesd from the first quarries at 
t, delivered to vessels or w: 





rig: pense, to Land the dope at the Me the phony & and Scotch ar, 
4, his cmeneure— pert of uantities.— 
order, from ny, Barto e coast, on 


— 
the same termme—Appi, to to P. FOUOA 
reet, Boroug Marios oe to Mr. 8. 8. Wes s the 
seen, rences 
MARSH'S, re Ne Sratlote nen near the Mansion House, 


TIRLING? S BELVEDERE SLATE 





WORKS, Belved pba SA Teigeed list of 
prices of the best WELCH Share 61 SLABS, planed both faces, will 
apocnt on pop lication (post being made, tod inclosi: 


stamp. The prices are under Noose advertised for infe: al ete. 


MPHE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
: Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, th 
Clergy, Architects Eminence, B: Faliwe ay Con tractors, 
and the. Public generally. MAGNUS 1 ENAM ELLED SLATE 
d ~y ding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
are attempted) continues to 4... in yond = the 
tbe, beng 1 eens Lae gh durable, get the itnedos sheet 
nes b bank Of dew ings oes Postage five on rea ecaipt of oa, postage age 
Cisterna, ives, le 
ittings, Slabs, and e¢ po * tant : Slate W 
that defy competition. and cart Upon Belgrave-place. ome 


| perprrttcer MARBLE.—A fine parcel 
| pe rare and valuable marble has just been imported in 
peeks us sizes, ont may be seen at the wharf, No. 17, 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHE 
REAVESS BLUE LIAS LIME and 
ht yb on from the works, Stockton—RUTTY and 
VEREY the Trade that they continue to supply 
Blue Lias Lime ore Cement as usual at No. 3, Wh: 
oy ae Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No ‘other lime kept at the 
w 





(GREAVES BLUE LIAS LIME and 


EMENT.—AGENTS 
Messrs. Freeman an: —— rdson, g, South-wharf, Paddington. 


eececece 





Gib! 


REY-STONE LIME. —HALL, Brothers, 


Merstham Lime Works, near Cash to offer to 
Builders snd others a list of their prices fox for Cash cgi 





0d. 

In not less than Six Yard quantities, and put on the ne Railway for 
all s stations — the Lenton ‘and Brighton, and South-Eastern 
t 





I with them. A fresh supply hot from 
he bile dai , at the B Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 


parts. 

ces for Cash on delive yard at the stations or 
works} | 8s. ' r yard adiversd Within’ ave miles ; in not less than 
2-yard « tities, Booking, 2s. per Tee pati 1s. Pet yard offif eae 











elivered to 


m . Coll charged for. 
the —Address. Merstham, near Relonte egg bd ny or Youl’s- 
place, Old Kent-road. 





ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


is ready for and only one-eighth the cost of oll-pe 
For beat 4, mn | gi the yt appe earance of 
CUT 8 ts, Ban’ be peed ab once 0 Roman Tabb ~ 
any A a protest the sok as well as Roman 
ion aden te 3 cwt., at 83 15s, and 2is., 


inclusi 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for Pang beauty, and parpenence: not half the 
cont of other paints, always tady for ues, wit ee) good. for prea 
> ia menage well suited —. fh ; "Baifiane black 4 28.5 
ch bro an colow r gallo: 
A KA a | & 3, ana light oolours, a’ street. 
TKINSON’S 


CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Seeuhive. and, through 
long detention at oa, B has — proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the ment now re mad the Cement 
will be manufactured in ~—y and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine state, by an one “Keenta, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS. Millbank-street. West 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 

B Pe internal stucco, are- peheoet va advantageous in 
of w for 8 ngs, arc ves, an el mou 

and for in-door floo: ustead of feign ba ¢ peculiar pro erties 

of PARIAN Cement allow of its or papere by a 

within afew hours of its woe bee aT thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where 

ition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 

ONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 

Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement, 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
oa B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all me ropersiee of 

the best =~ Cement, but has the advantage over that mate’ 
of wholly ont, When used as a stucco it does cy 

















caine or tara green in damp amas and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
ee to become harder and a in these proportions than 
oman Cement with but one aye of sand. ‘is superior con- 
ng power, combined with its eminentty: ; raulic a 
point it out as the fittest material for ding sea and embank- 


ment walls, the int om hk of reservoirs, agean and baths. snd for all 
a purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


"i ufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
rear ool Ded 4 of ney. ASPDIN, Son of 
the _Patentee. — Messrs. ASPDIN, _— Co. aes 
reference to. No. e ‘t = also Nos. and . 285. 
of and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIM 
m the strength of Portland Come Phevens the great cube 
riority of their Cement is manifest. ia Cement t has been 
roved for upwards of ae years K a the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
Bement i bg ees and more durable than any other description of 
} dom not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected y atmospheric influence whatever ¢ the climate, resist- 
ing alike the Sotion o frost and heat. It is manufactured to ood 
Gre toute minutes. For all purposes that Cement is a 
prope etors challenge competition.—Orders rece trol by 
8, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Mannfacto $ 
> i and their Wharf, Great Scotland- yard, snnfhctory, 
also at their Depot, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
, STUCCO, which on Proplied at Menrs. J.& K. MORLEY’S 
and dwelling in W o0d-street, preening i the City. 














TO MASONS. 
FREDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 


—The LONDON MAEBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY oontinue to sell Sia’ 


ez. at their Manufactory, 
estminster, at the following poet 


it~, 1s. phn A! 
inch, at 1s. 4d. ” 


Saito CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
ae MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


DOWS, ALTAR R SCREENS, and other Works 
ot ae rorrhably cheep 


sti wete ct te of te Bet 


as for SCULPTURED GOTHIO 
ee, ete TOM HEAD.- 
design. Letters 7 


of superior quality and well 
ESHER. TREE BT, near i bank, 





pes os 2 creat. varity cut and com- 
Pitts Publionre abet ring s cenetany Paste 
Sey ARI: mages 
"Ta0op MAR OHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
SHILLINGS. 
Aliberal to the trade. 





PATENT MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


ain wt on SALB, & quantity of the above of vari- 





aos dostens, = and ag Hyon ph ge 
i ag ca ead om a ort ntie Seely Sra 
& price more than pF 


Pron aaa oy we 





aio used throughout the rei i $ 
shows ten thousaad 5 cateokciel chiade i aie oy g* 
walls, and ae wk pie upon Re r cr par 


the most erfect satlathotery resal to 
, that the plasterers’ work was alinost aa, followed up 
on the next ct day by the painters, thereb 

build mplete in the shortest possible ti tim 

and for 0 cosapation of the establishment. 

opinion, that the fo of -* mr w material isa 

ant nm ’ that my fm ene oo es atid I fitakit it 
¢ . an ¢é 

rig ht to mention that I novia ne paveoms time having a great extent 
similar of palldings, where time 


work execut 
and the co, of the vk ie rok sot the ui fa aemost cet impo 
). JN tect, London. 


To Messrs, on ne and Gone Mee pon Ie ng 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 








a 


















IS REQUIRED. 
This invaluable Cement has now been before the publi 
ond qpiined standing in in the estimation of all who 
4 J 

















- 






(Supt. 21, —— 





OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERM 
WaAsH ule pena and PAINT. —The i 


ce 
bili 


colour, is 


ae Lewe is ofa aan rane t i be 


STUCCO 
of the trade and al 
lent and well. 


in twenty-four hours ; wi 


dearer than the opmon ra washes ; 3 and, 


i caeaenty Pye od 


saan barracks, priso 


fon in ae ia te and its ouleplcnens for internal as 
surfaces, places it above 


prospectuses, an 
ati n to the ery rau |} HAR 
Stil yard: Upper Thames-street. A liberal 


Gns-owt. 


fs which for Lad. 
MA EN’ pap asa ® substitute for yoy eed 
article whi been wanti Ba 


Baan ay 





cient to cover, 
* oven With 


ms, &. 
Uareyords. THE CEMEN T,from the 


well as external 
other materials of its kind ; it has no 


one 
go informati 


allowance to wholesal 


my ain Bosomes aa herd as atone} 


e metite orth 


pes Sawn for its application to stucco work of 
work rally. Numerous testimonial, 
i 


be o 
at the ne Warshoua 
ie 











HE PATENT ARCHITECTURAL 


ROOFING 
proved system of 


elegant oe ae are 

rial feature of these Tiles is their c00 
di a 

obtained by application 


Sruasioe may 


TILES are strongly 
roo and, 


and oth 


y fae recommended oe = 
4 from r extreme 
uliarly adapted for covering ving Oboe ; ra 
Ornam: 


other Villas, 4 


momy; th prea 
tim ay as 


the Seare tat lie in 


Offices, No. 158, Strand, where specimens of the Tiles may be 





ARD and Co.. HONDURAS WHAM 


i and JAMAIVA COFFEE-HOUSE, CORN. 


ae B LON DO. 


ma Brick, bet be. per thousand Stock Bricks, 27s, 





See 


+, - 
an other house ; 
h Chnker 


Bhipments to all 


sa Gh 9 in. nee 


ire 


ate 
«Suffolk Facings, White and Hedi 


parts of the world. 





TO CONTRACTORS, BRICK MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 
AVIS baring finished his make of 
ons 


Mi’; L. D 
A BRICKS 


n_ his 
TRACTS F FOR AN Y' 


= the next year. 


in 
of patronage he is receivi . 
from his not allowing them 
at 24s, = — excellent f face work. ag ~ 


work; onl 


although ; fies ole 


= 
he. 


for this year, is 
fiel 
UA 


ng them to be so 
eh eins made, viz. 
ds are with hin a 


~ all zy, e uty ba Po wis stock, ¥ Woolwie! 


el, it. will 7 ‘Genk Rs a well. ha 


uarter of a mil od tre 
for na 





RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 
at which Brickmakers have, for some time 


chasing Ashes and B 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices ; 
fields are only a quart 


earnestly requests 


reeze, H. DODD 


er of an_ hour’ 
pure! 


and as 
3 walk from the City, 
hasers will faveur him with a visit, 


past, been 
is enabled to offer his bricks, 


his 
HD, 
order 


to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 


Marle 





" Marle Place, Half- washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and un 


Yellow Seconds 
Pale S 
Paviors ... 
Pickings 


Cutters. 





peal 50s. 
38s, 


80s. per thousand, 
52s, 


rite 


from defects roe very ree proportion of the Stocks being suitable 


for external 
where within two 


fields. 
Ap nae & to pat AS DODD and Co., 


Dey wie be delivered 
me ttew o 


kfields, Grange-walk, near t 


at the above prices any- 


4 the Counti wo 
e Rosemary oo 


oxton. 
N.B. Red Pit Sand, of poeesve? quality, constantly on sale, 


, from its not 
to fo be; preferable to 


In the e 


cont 
river san 


reasonable terms. on of walls, w' 
— the work should be kept as free from hap as 
“7 (end matter, is acknowledged 


here it is des ; 








AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-ho: 


Warehouses, and 
ware low 


14, JOHN 


eers and 


Pea: 


N.B. 


for covering ridges and arches. 


Corn Stores, Floorsor 


Ouses, 
 deseainen, of a maar “ down at the 


JOHN Pil 


aranteed.—. 
T OFFIC 
TON, 1 BoLoncHAvE f Siren TTOMEN i Pave o ws 


Country 


Coatenehaas supplied with the best bitumen 





LiSHi; CHEAP, and DURABLE 


ROOFING.—CROGGON’S Patent Aspha! 


and inodorous Felt for damp Ring sold 
foot : also Dry Hair Felt, for preventing the 


1d. persquare 
tion of an 
toms, on wh: 


and deadening 


alte Roofing Felt, 
in rolls 32 inches wide, 


oat and sheathing for ships’ bot 
ch the copper hes smooth. Samples, cirectionl and 


testimonials sent by post.—CROGGOUN and Co., 2, Dow 





Yj ODER 


The Modern Venetian Stucco is 
internal roe of Buildin 


SKIRTING 


h, 
LES LAY PORT INSP E 





Messrs, ORSI and ARM 


G METAL ofall KI 
counted with 


Particular, may be obtained at the Office, 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “The Builder.” 


N VENETIAN STUCCO, 


Also manufactured only by 


ANI. 


is applicable to alle: 


RT 
LLS, ¢ 
bg tion, 


MOULDINGS of every deseri 


INDS, by which a high 
its preservation. 


ION. List of Prices, and every 


6, Guild! dhall-Chambers, 





ganas Pale Te 
IMPORTANT ™ OIL AND BAlLW Ar GREASE MER- 
NTS AND FACTORS. 


For SALE, at the Works at Weymouth 


or ma: 


be delivered to the ki 
product by distillation of tgp sc AI or 4 
Us, “LIQUID E ne 


ae. 0: 


Ge re 


The Edin, ara or Piraiing St; 8 ‘Spirit, i 


asolvent, and ~~ be used od ties pa acweny 
0 =e ne 4 cnt 
elamps. ‘The second oll, not 60 ¥ of whieh if 


highly rectified 
spirit and compl 
lissolve in 





ctetbal or aorta 
rs) ¢! on. 
make excellent candles. The 


oO 
Wo Weymou 
Southam: pton-bailtings, 


Sion with seed 








atom 1 


pero 


caslierabty campers anet Wiemenl offi ol 
considera’ al en’ eir ii 
their becoming rancid. The third is admiral 








REVOLVING SAFETY WOOD AND 
BS ge! SHUTTERS —SNOXELL, Patentee, 


security, 


istics aaa tee 


ee 
Seger 


These shi 
revolving shut, 


reas 






